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THE ROOTS OF THE ROSES, 


BY ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 





The roses come and the roses go, 

But the roots of the roses live under the snow. 
Wrapped in a dreamless sleep they lie 

Till the sunshine shall waken them by-and-by. 


Sheltered behind her cloudy bars, 

Night keeps her army of glittering stars, 
The light wind rushes o’er hill and plain, 
And each silvery star comes back again. 


Friendships are born and friendships die, 

But the love of the soul is kept on high. 

The blossoms of faith may come and go, 

But the roots of the roses live under the snow. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A“Woman’s Temperance Building As- 
sociation” has been incorporated in Chi- 
cago, with a capital stock of $10,000, in 
shares of one hundred dollars each. The 
incorporators are Matilda B. Carse, Fran- 
ces E. Willard, Esther Pugh, William 
Deering and James B. Hobbs. The pur- 
pose is to erect a building in Chicago as a 
national headquarters and hall of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
and as a temperance training school and 
hall. Besides furnishing headquarters for 
the National Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union the structure is also to be a 
great office building, and will bring in a 
rental of at least $135,000 a year. Ground 
has been secured for it in the very centre 
of the city. ‘The structure will cost $600,- 
000, and, to cover this, $600,000 worth of 
bonds will be issued. 
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The movement to organize the working- 
women of Boston, inaugurated by the 
Boston Woman Suffrage League, took 
shape on Thursday evening, August 18, in 
4public meeting at Wells Memorial Hall, 
udder the auspices of the Central Labor 
Union. Mrs. E. R. Hazelton presided, 
and said that the meeting was called for 
the purpose of forming an organization 
for working-women, in which industrial 
and labor matters should be discussed, 
and mutual help be given in the way of 
bettering existing industrial conditions: 
40 organization, in short, to do for work- 
ing-women-in this city what the various 
labor unions have done for working-men. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, President of 
the New England Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union, spoke on ‘The Ben- 
tits of Association. Addresses were made 
by Mrs, 8. E. Merryfield, Mr. David Tay- 
lor, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Further meetings of a sim- 
ilar character will soon follow. 
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_ This movement for working-women, if 
Ndiciously managed, may achieve impor- 
tant results. In Massachusetts there are 
Nore than two hundred thousand women 
Who earn their support, by work outside of 
it own homes, at less than one-half the 
average rate of wages paid to men. In 
Boston alone there are twenty thousand 
Women employed in shops and stores at 
ftom two to four dollars per week. It is 
time that these women should organ- 
for mutual help and protection. ‘The 
80ds help those who helf themselves,” 
‘td those ‘who would be free themselves 
‘ust strike the blow.” 
—————+ ¢—____ 


The fundamental obstacle to fair pay for 
Women is the fact of their disfranchise- 
"ent. Growing out of this, the greatest 
Practical difficulty is their want of special 
‘kill and technical training. Women are 

t wholly excluded from instruction 

‘trades and handicrafts by custom and 
Prejudice, The man or woman who can do 
ong thing well has a foothold from which 
0 climb. Let the Central Labor Union, 

demands for women equal pay for 

Work, secure also for women equal 

fey rtanity to learn and practice diversi- 
stries. 








co-operation of their members in practical 
work will soon be begun. The election of 
representatives friendly to woman suf- 
frage should be promoted, and active 
preparations made for. a brilliant display 
of articles at the N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar, next December. 
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The women of Massachusetts, according 
to statistics gathered by Hon. Wm. I. 
Bowditch twelve years ago, paid at that 
time one-tenth of all the tax on property in 
the Commonwealth. There are 342 towns 
in the State. In 163 of these towns the 
women paid nearly two million dollars 
($1,966,601). In the cities of Boston, Chel- 
sea, Newton and Brookline, women paid 
$1,448,479, being an average of $171, and 
the equivalent of 85 polls for each woman. 
In Newton one woman paid as much tax 
as 1,424 men. In Milford 244 women were 
taxed on property, and 1,513 men paid a 
poll-tax only. The women paid nearly 
three times as much as the men. In some 
towns the proportion of taxes on women to 
poll-taxes on men was still larger. But 
every man has a vote, and every woman 
has none. Is this justice or fair play? 
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There seems to be a slight movement of 
the leaven of woman suffrage among those 
women who ¢all themselves ‘church peo 
ple.” It is ahopeful sign, though its pres- 
ent manifestation is sometimes rather one 
of opposition to the methods of suffragists. 
A lady was in this office recently who said 
there should be “praying-circles for suf- 
frage.” She thought these the special 
work and need. Mrs. Louisa 8S. Rounds, 
President of the Illinois W. C. T. U., who 
only sees the need of suffrage for temper- 
ance, said, at a late meeting, that she was 
“tired of the threadbare cry of woman's 
rights by godless women.” These late 
but welcome suffragists should heed the 
words of Jesus to the men who said, ‘‘'We 
found one casting out devils in Thy name, 
and we forbade him because he followed 
not us.” ‘To which Jesus replied, ‘*Forbid 
him not; for he that is not against us is 
for us.” 
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There are different methods of forward- 
ing the same results. By all means let 
those who think ‘‘praying-circles” the best 
instrumentality devote themselves to pray- 
ers. As their hearts grow warm they will 
surely find work in other directions. May- 
be they will see, as the suffragists do, that 
petitions, lectures, conventions, and litera- 
ture are all needed to awaken the slumber- 
ing conscience, and convince the intellect 
of the injustice of governing women with- 
out their consent. 
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The woman suffrage movement is dis- 
tinctly religious. It is the application of 
the Golden Rule in politics. Many clergy- 
men and lay members of churches are suf- 
fragists, and the number of these steadily 
increases. ‘The liberals and free religion- 
ists are largely with us. Ihe cause needs 
them all, and all are welcome, whether 
they believe or disbelieve in religious 
forms. 
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If her house is on fire nu woman will 
stop to pray. She will arouse the neigh- 
bors, call the fire company, and see the 
hose well turned on. ‘To-day this great 
nation needs to be aroused to the sin of 
withholding sacred human rights from 
women. Those who know this can in no 
way so well secure this result as to pro- 
claim the truth by speech, press and pul- 
pit. But by all means let every one do 
something to help. 
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THE DRAGON’S COUNCIL HALL. 





Behold his satanic majesty in cabinet 
council assembled, with his minions and 
emissaries just returned from this sin- 
stricken earth. Each brings the latest 
news concerning the endless conflict be- 
tween darkness and light, ignorance and 
wisdom, sin and righteousness. Each 
gives the most carefully considered sug- 
gestions for the building up of Satan's 
kingdom—for the multiplication of mur- 
ders, robberies, outrages and conflagra- 
tions. 

“Permit the suggestion, your majesty,” 
says one brimstone-colored satellite, ‘that 
you will build a new distillery at Spirits- 
ville, for at that point the church people 
are growing rapidly in power.” 

“Not at all,” tartly replies he of the 
horns and hoofs, “‘don’t you know better 





the heart of John Barleycorn, proprietor 
of the distillery I have already there, to 
subscribe a thousand dollars toward fin- 
ishing the church.” 

The order was entered in lurid letters on 
the books, and emissary No. 2 proceeded 
to report: ‘‘In Temperanceville they have 
so few saloons that the young men are 
rapidly getting out from under thy sway, 
and I humbly suggest the imperative ne- 
cessity of a special order on the Stygian 
Manufactory for six well-instructed and 
experienced imps, who shall put it into the 
heads of six men, now engaged in other 
business, to open six saloons, as business is 
so lively at Cincinnati and Peoria that we 
can spare none of our already enlisted 
forces.” 

‘Tut, tut,’ roared the devil, ‘‘I can beat 
that device, with only half trying. Send 
a beer-drinking pastor to Temperanceville, 
and let him preach in favor of the Busi- 
ness-men’s Moderation Society, and show 
up the idiotic theories of those stiff-necked 
teetotalers.” 

No. 3 now ventured to suggest that in 
Tippleton the women had opened a Sun- 
day-afternoon meeting, and had given out 
that they should offer a free lunch at the 


polls on the approaching election day. He’ 


therefore asked for a detailed escort of 
fiends who should be commanded to set 
fire to the temperance reading-room, and 
drive the president of the W. C. ‘I’. U. rav- 
ing distracted. 

‘You are a callow young limb of per- 
dition to go so clumsily about your busi- 
ness,” roared the devil. ‘I won't senda 
special squad, for they are all employed in 
the saloons working up the voting lists 
against the next election, in the interests 
of the whiskey governor; but do you go 
and put it into the head of Deacon Set- 
bones to prove to that W. C. T. U. presi- 
dent that the Scriptures do plainly teach 
that it’s a sin and shame for a woman to 
speak in any public place, and that the 
whole spirit of Christianity is set against 
the insane notion of a woman’s under- 
taking to preside at an electioneering lunch 
down at the polls.” 

And now comes the last and most lugu- 
brious looking messenger, with his doleful 
story torelate. ‘I ask that pestilence and 
famine be let loose, for I am terribly 
alarmed for the stability of thy kingdom 
in the province of which Chicago (other- 
wise Beeropolis) is the chief city ; for be it 
known unto your majesty, there is a seri- 
ous revolt among those whom thou hast 
kept in strict subordination, lo, these cen- 
turies! ‘he women are rousing themselves 
to the cry of ‘home protection,’ studying 
into the structure of the government, trac- 
ing back to their source the temptations 
that have so admirably succeeded in cap- 
turing boys and men for thy great armies. 
'VYhese frightful women, neglecting their 
proper sphere and the submission that has 
been so long their convenient characteris- 
tic, have actually dared to publish figures 
showing that the majority of voters are on 
thy side, and that thus thou dost hold thy- 
self in power by keeping thine ambassa- 
dor, King Alcohol, intrenched among the 
people.” 

Here the fiendish messenger turned a 
sickly yellow, and gasped with rage, as he 
concluded his awful revelations in these 
words: ‘They even ask—and many minis- 
ters, church editors and other strong allies 
of Him whom thou didst tempt and cru- 
cify, are asking for them—the power to 
vote upon all questions relating to the sale 
of alcoholic drinks.” 

Oh, what a scene was that! The devil 
quaked in every limb, his sharp knees 
smote together, and a howl of hellish hate 
and rage rang through the sulphurous air 
of the dark council chamber, as he cried: 

“Away with you, fools that you are! 
Talk of letting loose famine and pestilence! 
If things have reached this pass, if the 
women have discovered that the side al- 


. ways wins which has most votes, let me 


make haste. I'll send no stupid, clumsy- 
footed subaltern in an emergency like this! 
I'll steal in among those timid and silly 
rebels who have always hated me and 
sought the triumph of Him who wore the 
thorn-crown, and from a thousand pulpits 
I'll declare that woman leaves her home 
on this vile errand at the peril of society; 
that you cannot carry temperance, much 
less the gospel, into politics; and that on 
the day when woman votes, the home will 
fall in everlasting ruin, and woman turn 
herself into a Jezebel.” 
Exeunt omnes. 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. 





vention held by the New England Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Newport, R.I., on 
Thursday, August 11. At the opening 
session at 3 P. M., quite a number of 
Rhode Island representatives were pres- 
ent from the societies of Providence and 
East Greenwich, as well as from New- 
port and other localities. ‘The following 
letter was read from Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, President of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association : 


LETTER OF MRS. CHACE. 
WIANNO, BARNSTABLE Co., AUG. 7, ’87. 
My Dear Mrs. Howe: I regret that I am 

unable to attend the convention at New- 
port, but I rejoice that it is to be held 
there. Disappointed, disheartened, and 
almost paralyzed as we were, by our dis- 
graceful defeat last spring, and by the ex- 
haustion consequent on our labors during 
the campaign, | am very glad of this first 
movement toward a revival of interest in 
Rhode Island, in the one question, the 
proper solution of which, is, at this hour, 
of more importance than aught else to- 
ward the future welfare and progress of 
the human race. I trust that the friends 
throughout the State will be largely rep- 
resented at the convention, and that a new 
and earnest resolve will be taken that our 
little State shall be redeemed from its 
present blindness to its own best interests. 
in its attitude of injustice to its mothers, 
wives and daughters. 

At this time, Rhode Island is not livin 
up to her past record of freedom, liberal- 
ity and justice toward all her children, 
and she can only be restored to the proper 
standard by the advance’step which shall 
give to her women all the rights of citi- 
zenship. 

I hope that an earnest plea will be made 
for the preparation of a Rhode [sland table 
at the New England Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar, to be held in Boston next Decem- 
ber, and that the Rhode Island Association 
will take up the work with willing hearts 
and skilful hands; avd that all friends of 
the cause in the State will “lend a hand.” 

Thine affectionately, 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 

After brief introductory remarks by 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone showed, by 
many striking facts, the wonderful gain 
already made in woman’s position by forty 
years of agitation. Senator Chace, of 
East Greenwich, then recounted the pecu- 
liar obstacles which woman suffrage had 
to encounter in the March campaign, 
and claimed the 7,000 women suffrage 
votes given in Rhode Island, as an en- 
couraging result under the circumstances. 
Rev. Mr. Scott, of Newport, warmly en- 
dorsed the movement. Miss Pond made 
a plea for organization, and referred to the 
recent Rhode Island campaign as showing 
the need of it. Mr. Blackwell gave addi- 
tional particulars confirming her state- 
ments. Miss Sarah C. Fisher added great- 
ly to the pleasure of the meeting by her 
beautiful singing. A New York Woman 
Suftrage League was organized in the hall 
at the close of the evening session. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony was in the audience, 
and was welcomed by the few who were 
aware of her presence. 

In the evening, by invitation of Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Miss Anthony took a seat upon the 
platform. Mrs. Howe traced the social 
condition of Greek women as portrayed by 
Aristophanes. Mr. Foulke showed the 
injustice and impolicy of woman's dis- 
franchisement. Mrs. Livermore claimed 
equality for men and women, as growing 
out of their unlikeness, each being the com- 
plement and helpmeet of the other. Miss 
Anthony, being invited to speak, recalled 
the work done by Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Mrs. Lucy Stone previous to her 
own adoption of the cause in 1852, and re- 
ferred to the Seneca Falls Woman’s Rights 
Convention of 1848. She spoke of the 
failure of the law to give a wife any share 
of the accumulations of the marriage part- 
nership, as the fundamental injustice of 
woman’s position. Mrs. Stone illustrated 
Miss Anthony’s point, by the story of a 
boy, who said of his mother: *‘She works 
for us all, but there isn’t any money into 
it.” Mr. Blackwell traced the woman 
suffrage movement back to New Jersey, 
which, on July 3, 1776, gave suffrage to ‘‘all 
inhabitants worth £40,” at the instance 
of a Quaker minister. The meeting closed 
by singing the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” The address of Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke was as follows: 


ADDRESS Of MR. FOULKE. 

Only the day before yesterday I was 
talking with an eminent political econo- 
mist who was opposed to granting suf- 
frageto women. He said: ‘*What do you 
propose to gain by it? Will politics be- 
come any cleaner?” I thought that the 
would become much cleaner, but that this 
was not the main reason for suffrage. 

-( Concluded on Eighth Page.) 





JOURNAL, gives graphic pen-portraits of 
“three Boston girls.” 

Miss MINNIE E. FOLSOM, a near relative 
of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, has become 
Preceptress of the Brookings Agricultural 
College in Dakota. 

Mrs. CHARPIOT, matron of the Worces- 
ter Street Home for Intemperate Women, 
took the forty women in her charge down 
the harbor, Saturday, to Nantasket, on the 
annual excursion of the Home. 

Mrs. FRANCES C. MIXTER edited ‘‘Our 
Home Corner” in the Athol Chronicle for 
more than five years. She is a contrib- 
utor to Good Housekeeping and other 
journals. 

Mrs. Go¥r, of Pleasant Valley, Wis., 
who was elected town treasurer, has just 
secured her office in spite of vigorous op- 
position on the part of the male office- 
holders of the town. 

Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER has en- 
tered into arrangements with Mr. Edward 
W. Bok, of Brooklyn, to furnish a series 
of articles for newspapers. They will 
be weekly, written especially for women. 

Mrs. SALLIE JOY WHITE, of the Boston 
Herald, will read a paper on ‘**‘Woman in 
Journalism” at the third annual meeting 
of the National Press Association, next 
September, in Denver, Col. 

Dr. JULIET MONROE THORPE, daughter 
of Ohio’s President of the W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Henrietta L. Monroe, has been 
elected to the faculty of the Ohio Medical 
College, at Cincinnati. ‘his is a rare 
compliment toa gifted woman. 

Mrs. MARGARET E. PARKER, of Eng- 
land, American Organizer of the World’s 
W. G. T. U., who has been doing grand 
service in the cause in Southern Califor nia, 
received a cablegram last week announc- 
ing the sudden death of her husband. 
Mrs. Parker started immediately for Eng- 
land. 

Miss MINNIE PHELPS, of St. Catherines, 
Canada, took the honors of the oratory 
class in the College of Oratory, Philadel- 
phia, and was chosen, because of her 
standing, to speak in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music on Commencement 
night. She selected the temperance ques- 
tion for her theme, speaking before a fine 
audience, and was encored. 

Mrs. J. K. BARNEY, of Proyidence, 
has an excellent paper in the issue of 
Lend-a-Hand for August, on ‘*Police Ma- 
trons.”” Mrs. Barney speaks from experi- 
ence ; her office as a representative of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union calling her to personal examina- 
tions of police stations and the condition 
of the unhappy women found in them. 
The whole number of this valuable maga- 
zine is specially interesting. 

Mrs. SARAH PETERS, wife of the British 
consul at Philadelphia, in 1847, founded 
during her residence there a school of de- 
sign for women, which has grown to be 
the largest institution of its kind in the 
country. The Philadelphia Record speaks 
with pride of the prospects of the school 
for the coming year. Mrs. Peters was 
an able advocate of equal rights for 
women. She felt the evils of the usual 
mode of dress to the extent that she as- 
sumed, for a time, the Bloomer costume, 
modified. 

Mrs. POTTER, of Scranton, Pa., is evi- 
dently a woman not to be imposed upon. 
The Philadelphia Record relates that the 
other day she ordered a man to stop paint- 
ing her fence. He refused, and she turned 
on him her garden hose and drenched him 
to the skin. Then another man came on 
the scene who told the first man to paint 
the fence, and directed the latter to go on 
with his work, and witha pistol pointed at 
Mrs. Potter, told her if she put the hose 
on again he would shoot her. The hose 
was put on them both, and they left sud- 
denly. 

Miss MARIAN E. SHELDON, daughter of 
Mr. W. E. Sheldon, has recently admitted 
to the girls’ school of which she is princi- 
pal, in Adabazar, Turkey, the first Moslem 
girl who ever entered the lists for a regu- 
lar education. Miss Sheldon began teach- 
ing in the language after being in the 
country five months. She has translated 
two American text-books into the Arme- 
nian. Adabazar, where she is located, is 
one hundred miles east of Constantinople. 
The Turkish governor of the province has, 
through the agency of Miss Sheldon, be- 
come much interested in the education of 


girls. 





































THE LESSON OF 
Editors Woman's Journal : : 

All individual experienc 
the greater because so few 
willing to give it unreservedly to the pub- 
lic. 

Ata time when the ‘success of woman, 
her ability to become a breadwinner, to 
enter profitable fields of labor, is a ques- 
tion of universal interest, it may not be 
amiss to cast a retrospective glance over 
a career which, full of promise, has ter- 
minated in absolute want of success. In 
doing so, I may be able to point out pit- 
falls for the warning of others, not in 
words but by a plain statement of facts. 
What I am about to state is absolutely 
true, and is a mere record of my experi- 
ence as a breadwinner. 

I was born in London, and ani one of a 
large and prosperous family. My educa- 
tion was exceptionally good for the time, 
(nearly forty years ago), and comprised 
accomplishments such as music, singing, 
German and French, acquired in France 
and Germany, and a very thorough know!l- 
edge of English literature. Of the use- 
ful arts, needlework, housework and 
cookery, I knew nothing. I belonged to 
a class in which the use of a duster or 
broom, or a practical knowledge of house- 
hold work, or of anything requiring eftort, 
was considered derogatory. To a class, 
also, in which riding in a public couvey- 
ance, or even an open cab was not the 
thing; in which a young lady could not 
go out alone, even in her immediate neigh- 
borhood, unless to church or as a district 
visitor; a class found only in England, the 
upper-middle, which looks down upon 
trade with disdain, and up to the profes- 
sions and aristocracy with reverential awe. 

At nineteen, in utter ignorance of the 
real world, with absolutely no knowledge 
of any practical kind, I married a gentle- 
man who, after twenty-five years in 
India, had retired upon a small compe- 
tency supposed to bring in an income of 
$3,000 a year. We had a pretty house, 
and we began life with three servants, in 
one of the respectable London suburbs. 
Six months later, owing to the failure of 
a bank and the dishonesty of a trustee, we 
were penniless. My husband, indolent by 
many years’ residence in India, accus- 
tomed tothe service of natives, was utterly 
unfit for English life and struggle. He 
was established in business three succes- 
sive times by our relatives, each time to 
fail more conspicuously, until, after seven 
years of married life, when three children 
had been born to us, we were again on the 
very lowest rung of the ladder, without a 
penny and he without a friend. 

Then, urged by all who knew me, I 
took matters into my own hands. [ left 
London, where my poverty was consid- 
ered a disgrace, and where it was impos- 
sible to make money or resist the terrible 
influence of a lost caste, and with a small 
sum ($250) raised by my friends, and my 
three little children, the eldest six years 
of age, the youngest a baby in my arms, 
I went to a fashionable bathing-resort in 
Germany, intending to receive the daugh- 
ters of English families, to whom I 
offered home-comforts while attending 
classes at the colleges. This plan, how- 
ever, I found was not likely to be success- 
ful, and taking the advice of residents to 
whom I had an introduction, I, instead, re- 
ceived boarders. Commencing on a small 
seale, I succeeded in five years in estab- 
lishing an English boarding-house on an 
extensive scale. I was so far successful 
that, during these five years, I was able to 
feed, clothe and begin to educate my 
children, and even assist my husband, 
whose non-success continued as great as 
ever. But, owing to my ignorance of do- 
mestic work, I had everything to learn, 
and worked at a terrible disadvantage ; and 
I was also under the incubus of chronic in- 
validism, arising from an internal com- 
plaint. At the end of five years of alter- 
nate hope and fear, rumors of war sent all 
the English and American habitués of the 
town away, and ruined me. I gave up my 
furniture to my creditors, in my utter 
ignorance of practical business taking no 
steps to secure anything for myself, and, 
returning to London, began life again with 
my husband, who had then a clerkship 
bringing him in $600 a year. 

This he soon lost, and again we faced 
want, aggravated by increased illness on 
my part, illness which finally sent me to 
the ward of a hospital, where for three 
months [ underwent torture, to leave it 
little if any better, and less able, if possi- 
ble, for the struggle before me. However, 
experience had taught me one thing: I 
was not fitted by education or training for 
a business life, or indeed for any career 
requiring exactitude of method or accu- 
rate knowledge. But I was “bright.” I 
had a sister who had succeeded in litera- 
ture, and had myself written as a girl. I 
would try the pen. I commenced witha 
narrative of my hospital experience, which 

was so far successful that it procured me 
work as a compiler, and by great and un- 
ceasing effort I was able to make enough 












_or trans- 
posing; but my want of thoroughness, and 
my superficial knowledge, I can now see, 
were the greatest factors against success 
of a permanent kind. [ was always ailing, 
and most unhappy in my domestic rela- 
tions, the latter fact leading to an entire 
separation from my husband, [ assuming 
all the responsibility of the children. 


At last I was advised to leave London 
again, and try if, under easier conditions, 
it might be possible to do better for my 
children. I had no money, but a brother 
offered to pay my expenses to New York 
and support me there for six weeks, if I 
would leave my. children for that time 
and look about me. If nothing else, the 
change could not fail to benefit me, and I 
might find an opening in the New World. 

Armed with recommendations to the 
leading publishers of New York and Bos- 
ton, which took the form of appreciation 
of my industry, I started under these aus- 
pices, reaching the New World upon the 
hottest day of an exceptionally hot sum- 
mer. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
country to which I came, ignorant as only 
an Englishwoman educated forty years 
agocouldbe. At the end of six weeks I was 
in despair. I had seen all the leading pub- 
lishers ; 1 had made many personal friends ; 
I had spent all my money; had $5 and my 
return ticket left, and no work, except 
one article on Rubens paid for by Leslie's 
Monthly Magazine. 

I almost decided to return. But one day 
seeing in the New York Times an adver- 
tisement offering $10 a week to a lady of 
responsible character, I called upon one 
of the publishers to ask for his reference 
as to character. He was surprised that I 
should consider the possibility of taking 
such a position. 

“Surely,” said he, “you can do better 
than that.’”’ He was so kind, so very kind, 
that my whole story came out. I told him 
my despair of getting work enough to en- 
able me to live and send for my children, 
of my last $5 bill and ticket. 

**Well,” said he, **I do not want to urge 
you, but you certainly have talent, and in- 
fluential friends. I should advise you to 
stay. If you like, we shall be very glad 
to give you desk-room and work here 
while you are looking around, and | think 
we can insure you at least $10 a week. 
You can work for us if you have nothing 
else to do, and meantime look for some- 
thing better.” 

The result was that I sold my return 
ticket for $49, and appeared next day at 
nine o’clock to find a desk at my service. 
A month passed, then came the offer of a 
trial upon an encyclopedia at $15 a week, 
and if, after a month’s work, I was found 
fit for it, a permanent position at $25 or 
$30 a week. 

At the end of a month, during which I 
worked with desperation, I was told my 
industry anlenergy were invaluable, but 
that my want of thorough knowledge 
made my services in that department use- 
less. I returned to my first friend, to find 
my desk occupied, a diminution of confi- 
dence in my success, though not of friend- 
liness, and no hope of work. 


Failure always inspired me. I went 
now regularly from nine till twelve to the 
Mercantile Library and wrote articles or 
stories, then in the afternoon visited pub- 
lishers and offered then. After many 
heart-sickening failures, some articles on 
“Art” were taken by the Evening Mail, 
then a very different paper from the 
present. This encouraged me, and was 
followed by an engagement to send in 
fifteen hundred words a day for $12.50 a 
week, which [ did for six months, taking 
my subjects as I liked and making up para- 
graphs. Other work flowedin. I began 
to prosper. Sent the money for one of 
my children’s passage across the Atlantic, 
and took heart of grace. I now turned 
my attention to journalism and did hack 
work of all kinds for the magazines. Still 
my best subject was art, decorative and de- 
signing work, but I also wrote stories, 
essays and miscellany of all kinds. I 
made a fair income, one way and another, 
but never staid long on any one paper, and 
although I could place my articles, my in- 
come was very irregular, and likely at any 
moment to become nil. At the endof two 
years I had paid for my three children to 
join me, and placed them at schools in the 
city, had won a certain journalistic reputa- 
tion, and was hopeful. Then, again the 
tide turned, papers on which I had worked 
changed hands, competition increased, 
want of thorough knowledge was again 
my bane, and constant bodily suffering un- 
fitted me for effort. 

I then took up descriptive advertising, 
and made a certain suceess of that, which 
led to my being engaged on trial to under- 
take the advertising department of a large 
art publisher’s firm at a high salary, for 
six months, to become permanent if I 
proved worth it. Result—testimonies for 
industry, energy, business capacity, great 


_own experience, to turn it to account for 









ledge.” 5» > 

Once more thrown 6n my own resources. 
I take a desk and start on my own ac- 
count, to make a good deal of money as 
descriptive advertiser, again to receive the 
offer of a position to represent the same 
art publishers in another city, with a 
small salary, but with permission to sup- 
plement it by my own work. Next event, 
serious illness. 

Six years have passed away since my 
arrival in New York. My prospects now 
are those of no definite work, no know- 
ledge which can make my services of any 
special value, plenty of friends who have 
known my career, the occasional accept- 
ance of articles by papers and magazines, 
a more hopeless view of life for myself, 
but decidedly a more hopeful one for my 
children, and the acquisition of one piece 
of wisdom, for the sake of which I write 
this article, addressed to all women who 
are anxious to make money, and disheart- 
ened by failure. I had, when I started, 
bad health, three children, no money, in- 
exhaustible energy, belief in myself, the 
power of making and keeping friends, and 
an unconquerable dislike to acknowledge 
myself beaten. Up to a certain point I 
succeeded ; but it was just the point which 
made subsequent failure inevitable. I 
had no thorough knowledge of any one 
thing, mo acquaintance with business 
principles, no training for work of any 
kind. I could do a little of everything, 
was quick to see a thing, apt at expressing 
it, but lacked ballast. 

I have tried, as I cannot profit by my 


others. My children first. One has no 
need of further care, for he is at rest. ‘The 
two remaining ones are girls. Every 
effort I have made has been to fit them to 
earn their own living. Both are bright 
and talented. ‘The elder one, near twenty, 
is teacher of English in a private school, 
receiving a fair salary; the younger, at 
seventeen, is beginning as teacher of 
music. Neither will have the experience 
which has been needed to teach their 
mother the worthlessness of a superficial 
education. Each knows one thing well. 

There is but one hope for woman’s suc- 
cess, to-day, no matter in what field, or 
what her qualifications; that hope lies in 
her thorough knowledge of one thing. It 
will matter little what line of work she 
embraces, household, agricultural, busi- 
ness, professional, literary. Just in so far 
as she is thorough she will command her 
price. Just in so fur as she fails in this, 
she will fail in all. For no one ever yet 
succeeded in the long run as a dilettante. 
I have written this retrospective sketch, 
not to dishearten others, but to show that 
with one-tenth part of my natural ability 
and energy, and thorough knowledge in 
any one direction, I must have succeeded, 
whereas, with double the advantages, I 
had no chance of permanent, ultimate suc- 
cess for want of training which would 
have given solidity to my continued effort. 
I would fain impress it upon every woman 
in the land, to-day,—the land of phenome- 
nal enterprise, phenomenal success and 
failure,—that there is one key, only, which 
will open the door to the breadwinner, 
and that key is thorough knowledge of and 
training for the work selected, whether it 
be making a button-hole or writing a trea- 
tise on philosophy. ‘The days of amateur 
work in any department are over, as far 
as money-making is concerned. Now, as 
of old, the tortoise wins, the only differ- 
ence is that the roads to success are open 
in a hundred directions, to-day, against 
one, fifty years ago. To traverse them 
successfully, one must know just what 
difficulties will be met in them, who else 
is travelling over them, and where they 
lead. Having entered the road, keep 
straight to the end. Given thorough 
knowledge first, and perseverance second, 
and any woman can reach the end of any 
road she chooses to enter. Without these 
qualifications she may start upon each of 
them in turn, and arrive at no destination. 
She will fall by the way, either among 
thieves or into the hands of charity, and 
find herself in a worse plight than the 
drones who never started at all! 

AN ‘‘UNTHOROUGH” WOMAN. 
New York, August 15, 1887. 
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A QUEER CONCORD STUDENT. 


Among the queer people at Concord, this 
year, was an old lady of eighty-three, who 
had come quite a distance to enjoy the 
philosophy and to worship at the shrine of 
Emerson, of whom she had been for years 
a most ardent devotee. 

The old lady’s means were most limited, 
and to eke them out by saving her board, 
she had brought with her to Concord a 
spirit lamp, and, securing a small and in- 
expensive room, managed to make her own 
cup of tea, and with a little bread and but- 
ter and a great deal of philosophy she was 
perfectly happy. 

At every lecture the old lady was pres- 
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next lecture arrived. 
One afternoon she was missed from her 
accustomed seat, and as she did not appear 
in the evening. and it was known that she 
had strayed off as usual, fears were enter- 
tained that some mishap had befallen her, 
and a search party was organized and 
started out. After quite a time, far back 
in the woods in the rear of Hawthorne's 
house, the old lady was found, prone upon 
the ground and senseless. She was 
brought down the hill on a litter, restora- 
tives administered, and then it was found 
that she had becothe so weakened from 
insufficient food that she had succumbed 
to the heat, and would have probably died 
had she remained out that night, more 
particularly as she had eaten a toadstool 
as a relish, mistaking it for a mushroom. 
Her principal sorrow, however, was 
that she had missed two lectures.—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 
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SOCIOLOGY FOR COLLEGE ALUMNZ. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A college training, which confers a 
knowledge of languages, mathematics, 
physics or chemistry, as Spencer has fre- 
quently pointed out, does not confer an 
ability to deal intelligently with social 
problems. This was demonstrated recently 
by Mrs. Helen E. Backus, in her address 
before the New York Association of Col- 
lege Alumnz. If the college alumnez do 
not add the study of sociology to their 
other scientific and literary pursuits, their 
influence on social progress, if useful at 
all, must be so only by chance. For, not 
knowing the lines upon which progress 
has hitherto taken place, in their desire for 
immediate benefits, they are as liable to 
use their efforts to defeat as to accomplish 
their ends. 

One of the most important factors in the 
emancipation of woman and in the growth 
of society, which enables Mrs. Backus and 
others like her to occupy the positions 
they do to-day, has been the increasing 
division of labor. Through it has come 
that leisure without which intellectual 
growth is impossible, and also that in- 
creased intercourse with others, which en- 
larges and develops. Yet Mrs. Backus 
would have us reverse the wheels of prog- 
ress, and return to the condition in which 
each woman would do her own baking 
and cooking, mending and making, scrub- 
bing and teaching. The proposition that 
one woman can do all these works better 
than she could do one of them to which 
she hud devoted herself, needs only to be 
stated to show its utter silliness. Why 
should a woman be obliged to make her 
own clothes any more than those of her 
husband? Is there something especially 
demoralizing in having women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothes made by those who know 
how to make them? Why should the line 
be drawn at making clothes rather than at 
spinning or weaving them? At baking the 
bread rather than at grinding the wheat? 

Mrs. Backus’ methods of reasoning are 
peculiar in more ways than one. Men go 
to saloons, women no longer do all their 
own work, therefore, men go to saloons 
because women no longer do all their own 
work. Surely the most unthinking per- 
son must see that these two facts stand to 
each other in the relation of effect to cause! 
But what becomes of the fact that much 
more “hard drinking” was indulged in 
when the occupations of the household 
were more varied than they are now? In- 
stead of seeking to return woman to her 
old position, in which she was. *‘Jack of 
all trades and master of none,” the eftorts 
of Mrs. Backus should be directed to aid- 
ing the movement which society is un- 
consciously making towards giving each 
woman a special trade by which she will 
be able, when called upon, to provide for 
herself. In this way only can the com- 
plete emancipation of woman be secured, 
and her usefulness to herself and society 
increased to the utmost. 

Has Mrs. Backus never inquired if that 
lack of sympathy between husband and 
wife which succeeded in sending the hus- 
band to the saloon may not be due to the 
stunted condition of the wife’s mind, 
rather than to her supplying herself with 
ready-made clothing and bread (for which 
I admit a strong preference). A young 
man and a young woman enter upon mar- 
ried life, especially in the humbler classes, 
with about the same degree of mental de- 
velopment. After marriage, the woman, 
if she is of the kind that bakes and brews 
and sews, ceases in great measure to hold 
intercourse with the world, ceases to have 
any cares or interests outside of her imme- 
diate family, has no minds to communicate 
with but those of her children, and, con- 
sequently, unless she be of extraordinary 
mental vigor, retains to the end of her 
days the half-childish mind with which 
she entered the marriage state. The man, 
meanwhile, even if he be only the most un- 
cultivated laborer, keeps up his relation to 














him and 
his wife constantly grows wider, and he 
seeks elsewhere the com which 
he cannot find at home. With the increas. 
ing complexity of our social life, the mep. 
tal difference between men and women 
would constantly tend to become greater 


were itnot that, contrary to the hopes of 


Mrs. Backus, women also are being forceq 
into a specialization of their productive 
powers, which will do more towards es. 
tablishing their equality with men thay 
all the decrees of all the Legislatures, 
GERTRUDE B. KELty. 
Hoboken, N. J., August 15, 1887, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A CHRISTIAN ID2,. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have often had occasion to speak of 
the importance of correct definitions ang 
of an accurate use of words, and also of 
the disadvantage of using ambiguons 
phraseology; and I am reminded afresh 
of these things by some expressions in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL of July 30, quoted 
from remarks of my respected friend, Rey, 
James Freeman Clarke. He says: 

“According to the Christian idea, men 
and women are to act together in all ip- 
dustries, all arts, all literature; in the 
church, the home and the State... . 
There are three ways of treating womer: 
the savage way, which makes her a slay. 
and a drudge; the Asiatic way, which 
makes her an ornament and a plaything; 
and the Christian way, which makes her 
companion and fellow-worker with man 
in all things. In Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female. Let us not be 
afraid of carrying out this. Christian priv- 
ciple to its ultimate results.” 

When Dr. Clarke speaks of a Christian 
idea and a Christian principle, he refers, no 
doubt, to the doctrine laid down by Jesus, 
whom Christians call “Lord and Mas- 
ter”; a doctrine which he (Dr. Clarke) 
really follows in precept and practice, 
But when he speaks further of the Chris- 
tian way, which makes woman companion 
and fellow-worker with man in all things, 
and when he groups this with the savage 
way, and with the Asiatic way, each of 
which is put in actual practice by very 
many nations, one naturally asks—How 
many Christian nations reduce this idea to 
practice? What one Christian nation does 
it? How many Christian sects do it? 
What one Christian sect that is not insig- 
nificant in numbers does it? Dr. Clarke 
well knows that upon this subject he is in 
the minority, even in his Unitarian sect. 

The fact that the doctrine of Jesus re- 
specting the true relation of woman to 
man is not accepted in practice by any of 
the nations called Christian, or by the 
clergy or laity of any of the chief churches 
called Christian, seems to explain the say- 
ing of Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, who 
came as a missionary of the Brahmo 
Somaj from India to this country: “We 
accept Christ,” said he, ‘but not Chris- 
tianity.” He found the ideas and the life 
of Jesus altogether admirable. Interpret- 
ing the ideas of the churches called Chris 
tian by their written creeds and the daily 
lives of their ministers and members, he 
judged them unworthy of the name they 
have assumed, and considered the Theisw 
of the Brahmo Somaj to be not only better 
than what they call Christianity, but 4 
more genuine following of the great 
teacher of Nazareth. 

It is best, on all accounts, to dismiss 
false pretences, and to look at facts a 
they really are. The elevation of woman 
is habitually claimed by clergymen as one 
of the triumphs of Christianity; but in 
fact, in regard to the relation of woman (0 
man, Paul's doctrine of her thorough 
subordination to husband as well as father 
is yet accepted and acted on by an im 
mense majority of nominal ChristiaDs, 
Protestant as well as Catholic; while only 
a small minority of them accept in prac 
tice the doctrine of equality of rights be 
tween man and woman, which Jesué 
taught. And the immense increase in the 
recognition of this equality which has 
been manifest in this country during the 
last half-century, hag arisen not at all 
from church action instigated by thes 
minority above-mentioned, but from 
ganized action outside the churches >Y 
people seeking to establish natural justice, 
and welcoming the co-operation of 
lovers of justice, quite irrespective of 
opinions about religion. 

CHARLES. K, WHIPPLE- 
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WILD RIDE OF A FEMALE TRAMP. 


One night last week the crew of 4 freight 
train found that they had picked up one 
passenger they had not counted 02, 
whose presence was not suspected 
good many miles had been covered. Ove 
of the brakemen thought he saw some oo 
standing on top of the cars at one 
but it was raining and blowing nc 
and he came to the conclusion that , 
eyes had deceived him. A half an ho” 
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engine to escape the storm. 
Fee Bret tank where thiey stop to take 
water a search was made for tramps, but 
jp vain, and the brakeman concluded that 
pis eyesight must be failing. As the train 
pulled into Medicine Bow, however, some 
one in the yards saw a woman sitting on 
one of the heavy pieces of wood just above 


_ the coupler, holding on to the bsake-rod 


that goes up the end of the car to the 
wheel at the top, and there she was found 
the conductor and his crew, half 
drowned by the rain that had been falling 
jn torrents, and chilled nearly to death by 
the awful wind that had been blowing so 
hard as to delay the train an hour behind 
its usual time. ‘The poor creature had got 
on at one of the small stations west of 
Laramie, and being afraid to ride under 
the cars on the trucks, had selected a 
place equally dangerous, from which she 
crept out occasionally during the heavier 
of the storm to rest herself, when 

she was seen by the brakeman. Whenever 
she thought any one was coming she re- 
turned to her perilous place over the 
coupler, and in this way managed to get 
along until she was discovered at the sta- 


tion. 
She was a woman of not over thirty 


of age, and beyond a doubt respecta- 
ble. She said she was going to Washing- 
ton Territory and had no other way of get- 
ting there, but had always been able to 
hide in more comfortable and safe quarters 
until she struck this division. A generous 
stockman, who heard her story and found 
that she was stranded and penniless, paid 
her way to Rawlins, and furnished means 
enough to secure her passage and some- 
thing to eat from there to her destination. 
—Laramie Boomerang. 
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QUAL RIGHTS AND THE BIBLE. 


Gray EAGLE, MINN., AUG. 5, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It would be strange enough if I should 
not concede to my mother, sisters and 
wife the same right to vote, hold office, 
ete., that I enjoy!. But I do. I am “‘in 
for” woman’s rights in every sense, and 
that does not mean. her right to work six- 
teen hours to my eight. 

These excellent fellows who fear to 
grant the ballot to their mothers, wives 





and sisters, are afraid of antagonizing the“ 


Scripture. They read but one side and 
that the one they think in line with their 
views. My Bible (itis a King James’ Ver- 
sion, Oxford 8.8. Edition) has language 
that just suits me in the text, Genesis 1: 
7,28. This says that ‘‘male and female 
created He them, and God blessed them.” 
I might have thought, from some argu- 
ments I’ve heard, that it should read: 
“And God blessed him; and afterward the 
man blessed the woman.” This would ar- 
gue well, making it appear that the man 
is such a blessing to her as to call forth 
her gratitude so unbounded that she would 
never ask for the ballot. 

But to our Bible-reading—“*And God 
said unto them’—notice that it is them, 
man and woman—*“replenish the earth, 
and subdue it; and have dominion over 


' the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 


the air, and over every living thing that 
noveth upon the earth.” 

Now if man received a commission in 
this Scripture, certainly woman did; if 
wan was granted privileges, woman was 
wade partaker of the same. However, 
there is but little use to argue the matter : 
the evidence is all on the side of woman 
suffrage, except that which is really not 
allowable in court in this case, viz., per- 
tonal, selfish interest. 

No one thing can be said in favor of al- 
lowing man the ballot, which will not 
4pply with equal force in favor of woman's 
choosing who shall serve her as public 
Officers, and have her choice in saying 
what shall and what shall not be consid- 
ered for the public good. 

old, so-called argument, that if 
Woman votes she must take up arms in 
of war, and the like talk, has long 
since been exploded : since voting is not the 
qualification for entering military service 


the statement has no force, save, perhaps, | 


it the minds of the narrow-minded, who 
n't see the force of an argument any- 
where, except in their own favor. 

It is time that we awake to righteous- 
ne8s as a nation, and grant to woman her 
tights as chartered in the commission 
Woted from Genesis, and remove the 
lie from our national banner, said to wave 
over the land of the free, while the fairer 
Portion of this mighty people is still de- 

of the right to have a voice in the 
Rovernment. May God speed the day 
my beloved wife may attend all 
with me and vote as she prays. 
C. E. WALKER, 
Pastor U. B. Church. 

“I cannor. praise Hood’s Sarsaparilia half 
“ough,” says a mother whose son, almost blind 
with Scrofula, was cured by this medicine. 








Florence Thayer McCray. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York and Boston. 1887. 


This is a very well told story of a moth- 
er saved from a drunkard’s fate by the de- 
votion and wisdom of her daughter, who 
has been inspired with heroic purpose by 
association with a noble friend. The 
characters are well drawn, the incidents 
natural, and the moral of the story skil- 
fully disguised. It will do much to pro- 
mote temperance in circles where the use 
of wine is still tolerated. Stories with a 
purpose are not often interesting, but this 
one is exceptionally so. It deserves to 
have a wide circulation. H. B. B. 


Tae Srory or AssYRIA, FROM THE RISE OF THE 
EMPIRE TO THE FALL or Ninevex. By Zen- 
aide A. Regozin. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is the eighteenth volume of the 
series, ‘*The Story of the Nations.” It is 
a continuation of the ‘‘Story of Chaldea.” 
Its eighty-one illustrations are a history 
in hemenves, and are worth many times 
the cost of the book. The rise of Asshur, 
a Semitic nation, its conquest of Baby- 
lon, the first empire, the migration of the 
sons of Canaan, their religion and sacri- 
fices, the neighbors of Asshur, the con- 
quest of Samaria, career of Sennacherib, 
and the final subjugation of Asshur by the 
Aryan race, are admirably told. The peri- 
od covered is from the years 1800 to 600 
before Christ, twelve eventful centuries, 
long consigned to oblivion, now partially 
restored to the historic consciousness of 
the race. H. B. B. 


Tue Sartine or Kino OLAr AND OTHER PoEMs. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1887. Price, $1. 


The dramatic element is strongly marked 
in these spirited and graceful poems. 
Whether it is the wild legend of the ‘‘Sail- 
ing of King Olaf,” or the lively imitation 
of the song of birds, a malison, a a, or 
a parable, there is in each an individual- 
ity which pleases and attracts. ‘*Wake- 
robin” is a fair specimen of her lighter 
mood. 

Wake-robin’s peeping from the mould, 
“ley Robin, Robin, wake!” 
Vanished is the white snow-flake, 

Loosed is winter’s icy hold. 

Spring is coming o’er the wold, 

Be merry for her sake! 

Wake-robin’s peeping from the mould, 
“Hey Robin, Robin, wake!” 


‘*Harvest Home” is one of the finest, and 
fitly concludes the collection. 4H. B. B. 


Litrts Potty Briatcuiey. By Frances C. 
Sparhawk. Boston: D. Lothrop Company: 
1887. Price, $1. 


This charming story is about a child, 
written for children, but not for children 
alone. It reveals the budding life of a 
joe i et girl,with a profound sympa- 
thy and comprehension of child-life sueh 
as rarely finds its way into print. Polly’s 
Christmas eve, her financiering, mortifica- 
tion, amusement, responsibility, problem, 
adventure, magnanimity, histrionics, dra- 
ma, and prize story, are chapters which 
mark successive stages in the unfolding 
of maidenly character, destined to become 

“A woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 

The illustrations are numerous and char- 
acteristic. They are an epitome of the 
story, Polly Blatchley herself being the 
first of them. 

It is difficult to select one scene or para- 
raph where all are so lively, natural and 
nteresting. Thereis no moralizing. The 

children act out their own characters and 
unconsciously tell their own stories. Polly 
Blatchley is so strongly drawn and life- 
like, that when we lay down the book we 
feel that we have known her and that she 
is worth knowing. She is an individual 
unlike any one else, a little gir] and yet a 
heroine in her quaint, earnest simplicity, 
a child without affectation or pretence. 
We predict for Miss Sparhawk an increas- 
ing popularity, based upon originality and 
artistic genius equally rare and admirable. 
This is just the book for a mother to read 


to her children, or for children to read to | 


themselves. H. B. B. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Hullo, Mike, I hear yer on a strike.” 
“So Tam. I struck for a few hours.” 
“Did you succeed?” ‘Indeed I did. I’m 
a working at all, now.”—Philadelphia 

all. 


A Paris correspondent writes that he 
finds great difficulty in gaining admittance 
into the cemeteries. Let him try the ex- 
periment of dying, and the gates will be 
opened to him.— Hartford Times. 


‘*Run for the doctor, quick! Help, help! 
Dot baby has swallowed a nickel!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Schaumburg. “Grade 
schmoke! you make so much fuss as if it 
was a twenty-dollar gold piece. Be calm, 
Repecca!’’ replied Moses. 


A Boy’s IpEA—A little five-years-old 
boy, who had seen a peacock for the first 
time, ran into the house, exclaiming to his 
sister: **O Lizzie, I’ve seen a great, big, 
monstiferous tail walking around, with a 
hen tied to it!” 


“Captain, we are entirely out of ammu- 
nition,” said the orderly-sergeant of a 
company to an Irish captain in one of the 
regiments of the Union army at the battle 
of the Wilderness. ‘‘Antirely out?” said 
the captain. ‘Yes, entirely out.” ‘*Then 
sase firing!” said the captain. 


During the cholera epidemic in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the late Dr. Bowling attend- 
ed an old blind negro, who eked out an ex- 
istence, by playing the flute at the street- 
corners. He recovered, and with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude, he took his 
flute and sat under the doctor’s bed-room 
window and played it the whole night 
long. Of all the jarge fees he ever re- 
ceived the doctor said this was the largest. 
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Dress Refurm Rooms; 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are ee We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


rive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as_ Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, agro, Herpes, Shingles, 
letter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] Heat, 
tching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 
Jtch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchinzs and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch. : 


ARRESTS ficsaSics grown“ ‘nenere® 
RESTORES Wow Yair on Baia Pisce.” 
UNSURPASSED 12° Waciesote, “Vure and 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS ‘: “agers hat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Den’ 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, restos. Scie sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
- SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 


‘CACTUS BALM, aint Dressing ‘or the 
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Hair, is eminently delightful and wholesome, an 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
rson- 


vous or Neuralgic pains. This I - from 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have wu e 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 





THE NEW EXPONENT 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 





ron Co., road- | 
way, New York. 


Single copies I5'cts. 
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~ AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, Green Moun- 
tains, Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, Nantucket, Cape Cod, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, etc. 


“The best, most thoroughly systematic and useful 
guide-books yet prepared in this country.”— The Jn- 
dependent. 


“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not onlya 
good thing for a travelling-satchel, but deserves a 
place in the library.”—Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor, Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, Grand Manan, Montreal, 
The Saguenay. 


“Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other 
resorts of this picturesque and historic region — the 
land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will find 
this book invaluable.”—New York Graphic. 


“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense* 
This richly stored book.”—Literary World, 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Quebec, should buy Ticknor’s excellent ‘Maritime 
Provinces,’ a rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful countries.—Hoston 
Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Meadows, Fryeburg’s Low- 
lands, Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washington, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleton, 
Ossipee, and Asquam, Franconia’s Marvels, 
Pemigewasset Valley, etc. 


“The best book ever made for a similar purpose, It 
covers the ground so completely that, as a matter of 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be 
without it."—Magazine of American History. 


“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and superla- 
sively intelligent accounts of whateyer is worth know- 
ing and seeing in the countries they cover. These 
exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also as pleasant 
reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment. To 
travel with one of these guide-books Is a liberal educa- 
tion.”—The Beacon, 


Highly commended by the London “ Times,” the“ Revue 
Internationale” (of Florence), the* Bulletin of the Ital- 
tan Alpine Ciub” (of Turin), etc., etc., etc. 


Contains the New (1887) Map, in which (among other 
things) appears the results of the labors of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price ($1.0 each) by 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 26 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
(The W. C: T, U. Publishing House.) 





1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and twe dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. ° 


4. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formerly, for $3.20 in advance. 


5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 


6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 


8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 


9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 


11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
months for 50 cents. 


Summer Songs, Antumm Melodies, 
WINTER ANTHEMS, SPRING CAROLS, 


By the thousand and hundred thousand, are found 
on the shelves of our great music store. If not 
“bursting into song,” they ure at least fully weighted 
with the best and most popular music of the day. 

It is in vaip to give any idea of the wealth of our 
Sheet Music Catalogue by any series of advertise- 
ments. Persons wishing to select will please send 
for lists or catalogues, or call at the “‘Ditson” stores 
(Boston, New York, or Philadelphia), or examine 
the music with Ditson & Co.’s imprint in any re- 
spectable music store. 

New music and books are faithfully and accurately 
described in Ditson & Co.’s MIUSICAL REC- 
ORD, 4 monthly costing but $1 per year, which 
dollar is amply repaid to every music purchaser in 
the information conveyed, the good Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, and well-made reading columns 
of this monthly magazine. 

We mention, as prominent Music Books to be used 
the ensuing season: Jehovah’s Praise ($1),a fine 
Church Music Book by Emerson; New Spiritual 
Songs (35 cts.), by Tenney & Hoffman, and the 
Children’s Diadem (35 cts.), a new and very 
bright Sunday School Song Book. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts., 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts., 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., ofdelicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 














of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 
Axiple Dressing Rooms for Ladies. - 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 20, 1887. 


Letters containing remittances, and to 
the business of the r many ee 
3638, Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
our risk. cout tm bothers not’ re ered, at 
risk of the » 
of the is a sufficient receipt for 
e change of date printed 
da op pes This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
——- 


are requested to note the expiration of 
their ion, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 
Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
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IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 


To all who believe in the principles of representative 
government : 

The women of Iowa are taxed with- 
out representation; they are governed 
without their consent, in direct opposition 
to the principles of our government. 

During the past seventeen years the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association has la- 
bored to secure legislative action, and to 
arouse public sentiment to correct this 
great wrong. Lectures and missionaries 
have been sent out to hold meetings, and 
to «circulate tracts, papers and petitions ; 
and much gain has been made in the right 
direction. 

This work in the interest of the home 
and of the State has been sustained by a 
few. But the time has now come when a 
united effort must be made to secure the 
means to do effectual work in every coun- 
ty, township, and school district in the 
State. 

For this purpose the Executive. Commit- 
tee have determined to hold a Bazaar in 
the City of Des Moines, December 5 to 10, 
1887, in the First Baptist Church. They 
hereby extend a cordial invitation to all, 
without distinction of race, color, sex, or 
previous opinions, to contribute to this 
most worthy cause. 

In order to make this Bazaar the success 
which is due to the cause and to the peo- 
ple of our grand and progressive State, 
work should begin at once. Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell has been appointed 
General Superintendent of the Bazaar 
work for the State, and may be addressed 
at East Des Moines, P. O. Box 249. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Chairman. 
anpegmtiicntiinitelibai ital 


WHAT WILL THE END BE? 





The attempt to honor a brutal prize- 
fighter, which lately occurred in this city, 
is a serious exhibition of the downward 
tendency in morals and manners. 

The occasion was the presentation of the 
‘‘champion belt” to John L. Sullivan. The 
place was the largest.theatre in Boston. 
It was filled with a crowd who came to 
witness the presentation. The Board of 
Aldermen licensed the performance. The 
Mayor and the Common Council were 
there to witness and share in the perform- 
ance. Common Councilman W. B. F. 
Whall made the presentation speech. 

John L. Sullivan breaks the law by prize- 
fighting. He can bruise and blacken and 
injure his fellow-men with more cruel 
blows than any other man can. Because 
he devotes himself to this unlawfui and 
disgraceful business, the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council of Boston take 
special pains to honor him, and a great 
crowd applaud! 

What will the end be? Is not the direct 
tendency to create a disrespect for law? 
Does it not encourage brutality? Does it 
not diminish kindly human sympathy with 
suffering? Is it strange that young hood- 
lums make uproar aud disturbance on 
lines of travel, so that late evening trains 
are not safe? Is it any wonder that they 
pounce upon the policeman, to wrest from 
him the criminal caught in the act, and 
that ‘*boodlers” infest New York, Chi- 
cago, Montreal, and other cities? The 
whole tendency of this scene is to lawless- 
ness and disregard of crime. 

A daily paper just now reports the fol- 
lowing: 

‘A man who lives in the heart of the 
city left his home early ‘Thursday morning 
and returned later for his breakfast. At 
the table he became enraged at his little 
child, not three years old, because it did 
not eat its food, and taking a horsewhip, 
lashed itunmercifully. The wife objected 
to the heartless punishment, whereupon 
the brute turned upon her and plied the 
whip with redoubled energy. When he 
had exhausted himself, he ceased. The 
woman and child were covered with great 
marks where the blows had fallen.” 

The man was not arrested, and is as free 
to pommel his wife as John L. Sullivan is 
to batter his victim. Why should he not 
be, if to fight and bruise is worthy of spe- 
cial honor from the City Government of 
Boston? One thing is certain, that this 
presentation, so endorsed, is against every 
best interest of society. It should be held 
up to the shame it deserves, by every 
lover of law and order and safety and pub- 
lic decency. ; L. 8. 





The Indiana Insane Asylum at Indian- 
apolis is reaping the benefit of having a 
man and his wife take charge of a ward as 
attendants. One ward was at first tried, 
now eight are so attended. In addition to 
this, the experiment of having a matron 
upon the back wards—or wards in which 
the most violent patients are kept — 
has been successfully tried. Four women 
are so employed at this time, with a very 
decided improvement in the comfort and 
cleanliness of the wards, and the conduct 
of the patients, who are more tidy in their 
personal habits; the more violent are bet- 
ter ruled by a woman’s voice and persua- 
sion than by any other influence. A fe 
male supervisor likewise attends to male 
wards, and administers all medicines, in- 
spects bedding, clothing, etc. - 

There is also a school in the department 
for men, which is in charge of two lady 
teachers, which is highly successfal. This 
was undertaken after a trial of a school in 
the department for women, which proved 
a decided benefit to the one hundred and 
seventy-five women who attended. 

The Board are asked to provide that fe- 
males declared insane, who cannot be 
brought to the hospital by their immediate 
relatives, shall be taken to and fro by a 
skilled female attendant of the hospital, 
and only the actual expense of such trans- 
fers be charged ; this would be a saving of 
fifty per cent. on the present cost. L. 8. 


Sint. 
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FIFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 





The change which has been wrought in 
Northern public sentiment on the race 
question by the Anti-slavery agitation 
and Civil War, is not generally appreci- 
ated. Fifty-five years ago, Connecticut 
was, if possible, more hostile to the negro 
than Virginia, and the present outbreak of 
race-proscription in Georgia was more 
than paralleled on the soil of New Eng- 
land. The Nation says: 

‘In 1833 Miss Prudence Crandall, a 
young Quaker woman, announced her in- 
tention to throw open to colored pupils 
her private school in Canterbury, Conn. 
Town-meetings were paeey called to 
provess the consummation of the outrage. 

he school gone | been opened, attempts 
were wade to frighten the pupils away and 
to fine Miss Crandall for pg pe them. 
An appeal was made to the Legislature, 
and that body passed an act prohibitin 
private schools for non-resident color 
persons, and providing for the expulsion 
of the latter, the news of its passage being 
hailed by the ringing of the church bells 
in the town. Under this act Miss Cran- 
dall was arrested and temporarily impris- 
oned in the county jail, twice tried and 
convicted, and only escaped sentence upon 
a technicality. Meanwhile attempts had 
been made to starve out the young white 
woman and her colored pupils; the shop- 
keepers would not sell them a morsel of 
food ; their well was filled with filth, and 
water from other sources refused; the 
physicians would not wait upon them; 
the village meeting-house was closed 
against them; carriage in the public con- 
veyances was denied them, and friends 
were forbidden under heavy fines to visit 
them ; their house was assailed with rotten 
eggs and stones, and finally was set on 


re. 
“This happened in Connecticut onl 
fifty years ago. A white woman can teach 
colored pupils in Connecticut to-day, but 
not because the people have been com- 
pelled to allow her to do so by Congress 
or Court. It is because they hove come 
to see the injustice and inhumanity of 
their ancestors.” 

In striking contrast with this treatment 
of Miss Crandall, about the same time, 
viz., in 1831-2, Augusta County, Va., sent 
an anti-slavery delegate to the Virginia 
Legislature, who presented a petition 
signed by two hundred and fifteen ladies 
of his district praying for emancipation. 
These facts are stated in Waddell’s County 
Annals. They show that South and 
North were then on the same level. But 
now, while the North has advanced, the 
South is still fifty years behind the age in 
social progress. 

Yet even inthe North proscription dies 
hard. This very week a colored clergy- 
man and his family were refused state- 
rooms on a Hudson River line of steamers, 
and we know that upon the same line 
Prof. Ensley, of Mississippi, two years 
ago, was refused admission to the saloon. 
Let us hope that ere the century closes 
these relics of barbarism will pass away. 

H. B. B. 
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WEST END WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, 


League No. 56 was organized in West 
End, Boston, Saturday, August 13, at 8 
P. M. There is a charter membership of 
forty-five. It is the largest yet organized, 
and promises increase in membership gt 
an early day. It was voted to put the 
WomANn’'s JOURNAL on the table at the 
home of Mrs. A. C. Sparrow, 62 Phillips 
Street, for the use of the League. The 
doors are always open to the members of 
the League who wish to read it. The pa- 
per is there Saturday forenoon of each 
week. The following report of the organ- 
ization is clipped from the Boston Herald : 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation organized a West End Suffrage 











S ed b 1 
Care Boots Pond’ ol te fh 
Cora Scott the 
Woman Suffrage Association, called the 
which thoy yr ge yet 

come . gave 
an interesting historical sketch of the 
movement in Massachusetts, and of the 
w l progress the cause made. 
She also referred to the last fair in Music 
Hall, in December, 1886, where $6,200 was 
cleared. 

The following were elected officers : 

President—Mrs. George L. Ruffin. 

Vice-Presidents — Lewis Hayden, Butler R. 

Beordery—Mive Wiliietta John | 

onnson. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. A. Wentworth. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Fanny Adams, Miss 
M. A. ay a Couey, Miss Ms 
Scott ce, C. w, Messrs. T. R. 
Wateon and nh 

Banner Committee—Miss T. G. Raffin, Mrs. 
J. G. Street and Miss A. T. Miller. 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Resolved, That the West End offer to 
Mr. William O. Armstrong a vote of thanks for 
the manly stand taken by him for the right, in 
his action on woman suffrage before last 
Legislature. 

This is the fifty-sixth league formed 
in the State. Cora Scotr PonpD. 
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TO NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS. 


NEw YORK, AUG. 17, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Please remind the friends in New York 
that the school elections, outside of the 
cities and larger villages, will be held at 
seven o'clock, unless specially otherwise 
provided, on the evening of Tuesday, the 
30th of this month. ‘Every mother who is 
a native or naturalized citizen, over twenty- 
one years of age, and has had a child in 
the school of her district eight weeks or 
more this year, is entitled to vote in that 
district. Every such woman who has a 
child living with her in any other way, she 
being its guardian or employer or care- 
taker, is entitled to vote if it has thus at- 
tended the school. Every such woman 
who is on the tax-roll in the district where 
she lives is entitled. Every woman who 
pays rent of a house or part of a house, 
even of part of a room, or rents any other 
piece of land or building in the district 
where she lives, can vote there. For other 
women to qualify, the best way is to ver- 
bally hire some room or small piece of 
ground, just before the election, for a nomi- 
nal rent—say adollar a year. This will 
entitle the hirer to vote without even pay- 
ing the dollar beforehand, and the verbal 
hiring can be cancelled, by subsequent 
mutual agreement, after election. 

It is very important to the suffrage cause 
that every woman who can do so should 
vote at these elections, for this paves the 
way to the full suffrage, and greatly helps 
those who are carrying on the suffrage 
work. I would urge all the friends to ex- 
ert themselves this year to get every 
woman possible to vote. Having done 
this, it is also very important to make that 
voting known. The writer especially asks 
that from every point where any women 
vote, or are elected to office, the number 
of women voting and names of those elect- 
ed be telegraphed to him at once, or sent 
by the first mail, so that the facts can be 
published. To insure their publication 
they should be sent at once. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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WOMEN AGAIN ELECTED IN BAY CITY. 


Bay City, MICH., AUG. 11, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You have already published an account 
of the first election of women to our School 
Board in Bay City, Mich., which occurred 
last June in consequence of a redivision of 
our wards. Our regular annual election 
took place on Monday, Aug. 8, Mrs, Julia 
R. Parish being elected in the third ward, 
and Mrs. Mary S. Knaggs re-elected in the 
ninth, each for the two years’ term. 

Mrs. Knaggs felt it almost impossible to 
remain upon the Board, owing to her many 
family cares, and also the demands of her 
art work, she being a crayon, portrait, oil, 
pastelle, water-color and china painter, 
and having numerous orders to fill. She 
also edits a column in the Sunday issue of 
the Bay City Tribune, besides preparing 
frequent articles for other papers, one of 
which you have noted in your issue of 
Aug. 6, from the Chicago Inter-Ocean, in 
reply to the ‘‘smell” arguments of ‘‘Frin- 
gilla.” With all this work before her, she 
yet consented to a renomination when 
urged by the request of nearly all the 
voters, men and women nearly equal in 
number, in her ward. This request was 
because of her pre-eminent fitness, as 
shown in her two months’ service. By 
virtue of her office Mrs. Knaggs became 
inspector of election with the supervisor 
of her ward. 

Mrs. Julia R. Parish was for a long time 
a valued teacher in our city schools. She 
is district president and organizer of the 
W. ©. T. U., an indefatigable church work- 
er, a writer of terse and telling articles for 
newspapers, the author of a book, a home- 
maker and a public speaker. She was re- 














quested by petition of her ward to become 
a candidate, and only consented as a con- 
scientious duty in the interest of children 
and women. 

With these women this has not been a 
question of choice but of necessity. ‘The 
method of petitioning candidates was 
originated in our Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for the purpose of taking the election 
out of the hands of political managers. 
The work was vigorously executed; a 
committee was appointed in each ward of 
the best citizens, irrespective of party. 
Good, clean work was done, resulting in 
the election of these two earnest, capable 
women, making, with Mrs. Mary W. El- 
liott of the Jane election, an efficient 
corps of three of our twenty-two mem- 
bers, who will do mach for our schools. 

In our previous election, the offices of 
clerk and inspector were filled by women. 
The most perfect decorum prevailed. 
Many gentlemen came with their wives to 
perform the exceeding labor of depositing 
the two-by-three-inch papers which ex- 
pressed their choice. Many women voted 
who declined to do so in June; a few hus- 
bands, chiefly foreigners, forbade their 
wives to go to the polls. Yet this practical 
out-working of long-talked theory has 
done for the people more than a hundred 
speeches and pretty platitudes. What the 
world needs is men and women to dare and 
to do. 

I have in hand an article concerning 
Lucy Sweet Barber, which will be pub- 
lished in our papers very soon. We want 
to see progressive ideas crystallizing into 
facts. Our Bazaar work is advancing well. 

MarTHA E. Roor. 
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“SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP.” 





CHICAGO, AUGUST 13, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The article of Hon. Charles B. Waite, 
from the Chicago Law Times, on this sub- 
ject, seems to be attracting a great deal of 
attention in'‘many quarters. The opinion 
of a man, and one “learned in law,” re- 
ceives a consideration that the opinions of 
all the women in the land combined could 
not command. How often have we ar- 
gued that the fact that we were recognized 
as citizens by the U. 8S. Supreme Court was 
presumptive evidence of our right to suf- 
frage, since, without it, we had no means 
of securing the inalienable rights belong- 
ing to us as citizens, and to what little 
avail! How often have the women of 
Massachusetts climbed the stairs to the 
committee-room, to attempt to persuade 
the Legislators of that proud State that 
the franchise was a right belonging to and 
inseparable from citizenship, except for 
crime, idiocy, insanity, or immaturity of 
age, to be met by the merest shadow of 
argument and candor. Now we have our 
justification in the opinion of one who 
commands the attention of the legal world, 
and we feel sure that such opinion will 
prepare the way for ‘“‘the respectful con- 
sideration” of our.claims. As Charles 
Sumner said on the reception of the great 
petition for emancipation, ‘‘It was re- 
spectfully received and properly referred 
—the greatest thing done yet.” So when 
our appeals are thus met, we may feel that 
‘*the day of our redemption draweth nigh.” 
When the thought is hospitably received 
by men of real knowledge, it is a hopeful 
sign. 

The other day Judge Waite received a 
letter from Hamilton Willcox, enclosing 
his argument on suffrage in the State of 
New York, and asking his opinion of the 
positions taken therein. By permission I 
enclose a copy of Judge Waite’s reply, 
which, as I think, is even clearer than his 
original article. H. M. TRacy CUTLER. 

CHICAGO, JULY 27, 1887. 

My Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 20th 
inst., inclosing your condensed statement 
of the Suffrage Law of New York, with 
the provisions of the Constitution and 
statutes upon the subject, has been re- 
ceived, and the inclosures carefully ex- 
amined. 

In compliance with your request to 
communicate my views, I will say that 
your opinion and arguments relating to 
the power of the Legislature under your 
Constitution are in my opinion sound and 
incontrovertible. We have the question 
presented in a similar though not in pre- 
cisely the same form in Illinois, and I have 
already given, at the request of the Presi- 
dent of our State Equal Suffrage Asssoci- 
ation, the opinion that the Legislature of 
Illinois has full power to recognize the 
right of suffrage in the women of the 
State, without any amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

Both Constitutions guarantee the suf- 
frage to certain classes of male citizens; 
both prohibit certain classes; both are 
silent in regard to women. 

As a State Constitution is a mere limita- 
tion upon the power of the Legislature, 
that limitation should be express. The 
power of the Legislature to extend the 
suffrage, cannot be taken sm f by impli- 
cation. Under the Constitution of New 
York or Illinois, therefore, and most of 
the State Constitutions are similar, the 
Legislature has the right, I think, to ex- 
tend the suffrage to women. I go further, 
and claim, in accordance with the doctrine 
laid down by Justice Washington, in ‘*Cor- 
field v. ell,” in the fourth Wash- 
ington t Court Reports, and implied- 
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the State government in your favor, 
the courts cannot be said to be against you, 
For when they say, as in the People », 
Pease, in the Twenty-seventh New York 
Reports, that none have the right to vote 
except those specified in the Constitution, 
they are speaking of the right under the 
State Constitution, without reference to 
any Legislative acts extending the suffrage 
to classes not specified in the Constitution, 
I do not understand that they have decided 
such Legislative acts void. 

The fact is, neither a Legislative Assem- 
bly nor a Constitutional Convention has, 
in regard to the suffrage, any power ex. 
cept by way of regulation. So far as 4 
Convention may have regulated the suf- 
frage, such regulation will be respected 
by the courts, but it is subject to further 
regulation by the Legislature, which pos- 
sesses every general seo of legislation 
not expressly prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion of the State. I have the honor to be, 
my dear sir, 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
CHARLES B. Walter. 
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AN INFAMOUS CELEBRATION. 


HARTFORD, CONN., AUG. 13, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Much preparation is being made for the 
celebration, next month, in Philadelphia, 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Large delegations will be commissioned 
from every State, but no woman will be 
sent, though women will be compelled to 
help pay the expenses of these delegates. 

Why should women participate in the 
celebration, since they-are not included by 
our law-makers in the term ‘We, the 
people,” by whom, and for whom, the 
Constitution was made and established? 
A more fitting way than by all this pro- 
posed pomp and parade, for men to testify 
their reverence for that instrument and 
their fidelity to its principles, would be to 
rescind the laws they have made in direct 
violation of its provisions; laws that de 
prive one-half of our citizens of the “‘privi- 
leges and immunities” which areguaranteed 
to them byit. As Judge Waite, and ethers 
before him, have proved conclusively that, 
according to the Constitution, suffrage is 
an inalienable right of citizenship, those 
judges should be immediately impeached 
who, trampling this sacred instrument u- 
der foot, have ruthlessly robbed one-half 
of the people of Washington Territory of 
the elective franchise, which had becowe 
a vested right. 

When men shall have ceased to iguore 
and violate the provisions of the Constitu 
tion, and to outrage its principles, then 
it will be in order for men, and women 
too, to honor its anniversaries. 

EmILy P. COLLINS. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Ava. 15, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On my way across this State eastward ! 
stopped over night at Syracuse with Mrs. 
Eliza D. Crittenden, one of the earnest ad- 
vocates of our cause there. Her home bas 
been at Freeville, but, owing to her 
moval from thence, the proposed meeting 
was given up, and I had a quiet evenilx 
with Mrs. Crittenden and her two friends. 
Miss Davis and Mrs. Coleman, pioneers ” 
the cause, who were active in the early 
days of the movement. 

On Wednesday I journeyed to Owes 
The meeting there had been arrange! 
through the kindness of Mrs. Caroline 
Wilson, who owns the Opera House. I w# 
fortunate in the fact that the W. 0. 7. U: 
held its regular weekly meeting 00 that 
day, and I was able to be present. 
gathering was large and earnest. I also 
saw, while there, Dr. Mary L. Briggs, ¥”° 
is much improved in health, Mrs. Eliz 
beth Brown Chatfield, who was for may 
years an efficient secretary in the Revol 
tion office, and Mrs. Catherine Dewitt, °° 
of the earliest advocates of the cause |? 
Owego. Her daughter, Miss Bessie Dew!" 
a graduate of Cornell, is a successful teach 
er in Binghampton. In the evening, de* 
an inadequate advertisement, I had @ 
audience in the Opera House. Rev. Mr. 
Hiller presided. 

There was a disappointment in regan 
to the proposed meeting at Monticello. 
on Wednesday I returned to the city to 8° 
thence to the seaside for a rest. 

LILLIE DeverEUx BLAk® 

149 East 44th Street. 
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Aaron A. SARGENT, formerly U. 5S. 
Senator from California, died in San Fran- 
cisco, August 14, 1887, aged sixty years. 

Mr. Sargent was widely known and 

honored and beloved by the friends 

of woman suffrage in America. He was 
one of the earliest and most steadfast Con- 
ional advocates of equal rights for 
women. 

He was born September 28, 1827, at 
Newburyport, Mass. He served his time 
as a printer, educating himself while learn- 
ing the trade. He first appeared in Wash- 
ington during the years 1847 and 1848, 
where he became a reporter in Congress. 
In 1849 he went to California, and settled 
at Nevada City, where he engaged in min- 
ing and established a paper, the Nevada 
Journal. He also about this time studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, and in 1854 
was elected district attorney of Nevada 
County. ‘The ability shown by him in this 
position, and also in the conduct of his 
newspaper, made him at once a leader 
in the politics of the State. He was 
a Whig until the birth of the Republican 
party, in 1856, when he became prominent 
in the Fremont campaign. In 1860, he 
was a delegate and vice-president of the 
convention in Chicago which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln. In 1861 he was elected 
representative from California for the 
Thirty-seventh Congress. He was the 
author of the first Pacific Railroad Act 
passed by Congress. Mr. Sargent’s abili- 
ties placed him in the first rank as a de- 
bater in the House. His extensive mining 
interests occasioned his return to Nevada 
City, but in 1862, in the California Repub- 
lican legislative caucus, he lacked only 
three votes of receiving the nomination for 
United States Senator to succeed the late 
Senator Broderick. Ata subsequent sen- 
atorial contest, he again received a large 
yote in caucus, but was beaten by a com- 
bination of all the opposing candidates. 
In 1869 he was again elected a representa- 
tive in Congress, and on the expiration of 
his term, again re-elected. While a mem- 
ber of the Forty-second Congress, he was 
elected to the United States Senate for six 
years, from March 4, 1873. In the Forty- 
first and Forty-second Congresses he was 
second on the Appropriation Committee. 
He is the author of the new mining code, 
under which mineral lands can be held in 
fee simple, and of various homestead pre- 
emption measures. As the member hav- 
ing charge of the Indian Appropriation 
bills, he finally secured, after a spirited 
fight, the relinquishment by the United 
States Senate of its long established pol- 
icy of treating the Indian tribes as inde- 
pendent nations. It has been said of him 
that he was, throughout his terms of ser- 
vice, the most industrious man in Congress. 

Mr, Sargent was frank and of a gener- 
ous nature, agreeable in manners, without 
egotism. He had an eye for incidents and 
an ear for details. A master of rapid, pre- 
cise analysis, he delighted in facts, and 
his command of statistical information was 
something wonderful. 

He was appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Germany, 
March 2, 1882. His unpopularity at Ber- 
lin was due to his conduct in connection 
with the ‘great American hog question.” 
In pursuance of instructions from Wash- 
ington, he made a report on the subject to 
our government. This, without his wish, 
was published in a New York paper. Tm- 
mediately the German press accused him 
of improper conduct, and he was pursued 
by several of the Berlin press with fierce 
hess, evidently ‘“‘inspired” from official 
sources. He wus transferred to the Rus- 
sian mission, but declined to accept the 
position. 

To Mrs. Sargent, his noble and admira- 
ble wife, we tender our deepest sympathy 
in her bereavement. Her sympathy and 
0-operation with her husband in his pro- 
hounced advocacy of woman suffrage did 
much to inspire and strengthen his devo- 
tion to principle. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


H. W. Mabie is writing the ‘‘author- 
ized” lite of Helen Hunt Jackson. 

The criticisms of the press, of Mayor 
O'Brien’s conspicuous presence at the Sul- 
livan Welcome, are numerous and sharp. 

The Record nominates for president of 
Wellesley College, to succeed Miss Free- 
Man, Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 

It is said that, at the recent election in 
Texas, a majority of the native-born white 
Voters cast ballots in favor of prohibition. 

Miss Lilian Taylor, daughter of the late 
Bayard Taylor, was married last week at 

chroda, Germany, to Dr. Otto G. 

Th. Kilianf, an eminent physician of Halle. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has revived the 
and Country Club at Newport, R. I. 

1 Higginson will read a paper before 
ton“A New England Vagabond” at the 
of Mrs. Gardner Brewer, on the 





At the late election in Texas, Galves- 
ton’s finest women were at the polls dis- 
tributing ballots. They also had booths, 
from which they dispensed refreshments. 
The Texas women are in earnest and ought 
to be allowed to vote. 

Natalie, ex-Queen of Servia, is passion- 
ately fond of flowers and children. She is 
said to have rescued a little girl once from 
the teeth of a mad dog. During the Russo- 
Bulgarian war she was to be found day 
and night in the hospitals. 


When the great anti-prohibition gather- 
ing was held in Fort Worth, Texas, the 
other day, in order to guard against dis- 
graceful scenes, the sale of liquor on the 
grounds was prohibited. And yet personal 
liberty was the key-note of many of the 
addresses delivered. 

The pocketbook of Miss Mamie Pratt, a 
cashier ina Front Street store in Worces- 
ter, was snatched from her hands by a 
thief Monday night. The habit some 
women have of carrying their pocketbooks 
in their hands is idiotic, and a temptation 
to thieves. 


It is reported that Rev. A. P. Miller, a 
colored clergyman of New York, and his 
family, were refused a stateroom on the 
steamer Drew, from New York to Albany, 
a few nights ago, although it was not 
claimed that all the rooms were occu- 
pied. He called for his passage money, 
which was refunded, and left the boat. 

Colonel Majendie, chief inspector of ex- 
plosives, declares that the satchel of the 
woman arrested at Cowes, on suspicion of 
having dynamite in her possession, con- 
tained, not dynamite, but some specimens 
of modelling in clay, which the officers 
mistook for something of a more danger- 
ous nature. 


Mrs. Elisabeth Porter Gould tells pleas- 
antly how she became a suffragist by at- 
tending a suffrage sociable of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association and 
becoming acquainted with the members, 
whom she found very much like other peo- 
ple. She found them neither odd nor 
“shrieking,” but quietly and earnestly try- 
ing to win friends to their cause. 


A daughter of Ogden Bradley, of New 
York, and niece of Bishop Neely, of Maine, 
has won a diploma from the famous Paris 
School of Medicine, passing a brilliant ex- 
amination and receiving the maximum 
mark. Her thesis was ‘‘Iodism,’’ and for 
an hour and a half she was shrewdly and 
ably questioned by four of the leading pro- 
fessors of the school, each of whom had 
been provided with a copy of the thesis. 
She wore the black gown and white fichu 
prescribed for candidates. 


Two sisters were the first to open an es- 
tablishment in Chicago where type-writing 
was done to order, and stenographers were 
furnished for all kinds of reporting. By 
accuracy in their work and promptness in 
keeping their engagements, they developed 
a large and remunerative business, which 
they hold against all competition. A third 
sister is housekeeper, so that they manage 
a home-keeping and home-providing, and 
are a thoroughly charming and respect- 
commanding little household. 


A very pleasant event during Commence- 
ment Week of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, at Evanston, was the presentation of 
Miss Willard’s portrait to the Woman's 
College. This was painted by Miss Cathe- 
rine Beale,who has been for years in charge 
of the art department of the university, 
and was the generous gift of Mrs. J. B. 
Hobbs, of Chicago. A company of invited 
friends gathered in the parlors of the 
Woman’s College, where the picture was 
unveiled, and the address of presentation 
was made by Dr. Charles F. Bradley. 


Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller’s handsome 

magazine, Dress, which is devoted to the 
useful as well as beauziful, makes its ap- 
pearance every month. Mrs. Miller says: 
‘*What we most want in dress is common- 
sense; and, with our sensibilities educated 
to eternal fitness, there will be no danger 
of indulging absurd extremes for any oc- 
casion. Greek costumes are pleasing to 
the eye because they clothe a woman with 
regard for her natural shape, and no dress 
which does otherwise will remain per- 
manently desirable.” 
A very telling prohibitory argument 
comes from four hundred convicts in the 
Nashville State-prison. Of their own 
motion, they have signed an appeal to the 
people of Tennessee to favor a prohibitory 
amendment. Their closing words are: 


‘“‘Wearing the garb of disgrace, being 
dishonored and counted unworthy to min- 
le with the people of our State, we yet 
Fave the same love for our wives, the same 
devotion to our mothers, the same affec- 
tion for our sisters, and for their sake and 
for the sake of our children, we appeal to 
you to unite as one man and free the State 
from a curse created by the hands of men. 
discountenanced by the law of God.” 


The interesting and pathetic ‘‘Lesson of 
a Life,” on page 266 (for which we are in- 
debted to that good friend of women, Mrs. 
Helen Campbell, who secured for us the 
manuscript) is one to be read and heeded 





lite of honorable . “Learn 
to do something well,” is the key-note of 
success, for civilization itself is only an- 
other name for the division of labor. 


It is said that a wealthy citizen of Buf- 
falo will leave the bulk of his fortune to 
erect an enormous playhouse in the centre 
of the city. ‘The long halls, brilliantly 
lighted and perfectly ventilated, are to be 
filled,” says the writer of the article, ‘‘with 
rocking-horses, swings, merry-go-rounds, 
every kind of mechanical toys, picture- 
books, dolls, and wagons. In each room 
a benevolent lady is to guide the children 
and keep order, and the sole condition of 
entrance is to be that the children have 
clean faces and refrain from quarrelsome 
tendencies while within the walls.” ‘This 
will be good for mothers who must leave 
their children while they work. But moth- 
ers who can do so will surely keep their 
little ones with themselves, or go with 
them to this astonishing playhouse for 
variety. 


Trouble at Mills College, Oakland, Cal., 
has broken out again. This famous 
women’s college was disturbed about a 
year ago by the forced retirement of 
President Homer B. Sprague, the popular 
Boston professor. The occasion of the re- 
tirement was a difference of opinion as to 
student government, which had arisen be- 
tween President Sprague and Mrs. Mills, 
widow of the founder of the college. 
Sprague was followed by Dr. C. C. Strat- 
ton, who had a good record as an adminis- 
trative officer. Some years ago, however, 
his good name was compromised by sun- 
dry charges brought against him by a 
woman while he was preaching in Oregon. 
A church trial resulted in his complete 
vindication. Professor Sprague, upon his 
retirement from Mills College, took up his 
residence in San Francisco, and is now giv- 
ing a course of Shakespearian lectures. 
He refuses to give up the Mills College 
fight, and has written several letters show- 
ing much feeling and claiming a grievance. 
He takes the course of writing to Dr. Strat- 
ton, threatening that the Oregon scandal 
will be revived unless he immediately re- 
signs the presidency of Mills College.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The prejudice against women’s speaking 
in public always yields when a good 
woman speaker is heard. A temperance 
speaker says: ‘‘An amusing incident of this 
kind occurred last week. I had an ap- 
pointment to speak at a country church. 
One of the members was violently op- 
posed both to prohibition and to women on 
the platform, and, after much opposition, 
he at last declared that ‘if that woman 
was allowed to speak in the church they 
might take his name off the membership 
roll.’ However ‘that woman’ was allowed 
to desecrate that pulpit with the hem of 
her garment; and—‘tell it not in Gath’'— 
the brother had never heard a woman 
speak in public, and curiosity overcame 
prejudice, and when [ spoke on Saturday 
night, he was among the listeners. As 
soon as the benediction was pronounced, 
he came up to the front, and said to one of 
the committee, ‘Brother, that woman has 
done more good than all the men you have 
had; introduce me.’ Sunday morning, the 
minister insisted upon giving his pulpit to 
me, that I might talk about the women’s 
work. After an hour's talk, I called for 
memberships for a union, and organized 
one with twenty-seven regular, and fifteen 
honorary members, our opposing brother 
enrolling himself with the latter.” The 
prejudice against women’s voting dies 
away in like manner when women actually 
vote. Five years of municipal woman suf- 
frage will put an end to all opposition, and 
it will be accepted as a matter of course. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stre’ and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 


com with the multitude of low- short- 
t, alum or ph powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya. Baxtne Powpers Co., 106 





by every young woman who aspires toa 
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HEATED VEHICLE, BOSTON FOOD 


Capital Stock of Company, $50,000. Par Value of Stock, $10 Per Share. 


We are now selling a limited amount of this Stock at 35 per Share to further the building appara - 
tus. Office, 697 Tremont Street, where the Prospectus and all other information can be ob- 
tained. President, J. F. Batpwin; Treasurer, Henry J. GARDNER; Se’cy, Mrs. P. M. MenpvcM. 





SUPPLY COMPANY. 
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PATENTED. 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and 


621, Children’s—without Bones 
* 631, Infants’ os e 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMmAN’s JOURNAL. 


BHQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


. = pockets, may be removed at pleasure, 
= THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
\ and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
$ | ‘ that of a corset front, so that a corset and a.perfect bust support is provided 
7 Lhe! within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
i { Wy 4 partiouer attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
oe the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 

7" large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 


a ki Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones......+...+++s++++ $1.75 

, | Hhi\\\ 7s oe, * - * Bone Front Only....++++++eeses+ 2.00 

=a Ny * 603, *“ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 

Ufk | { i i) “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...........seee++s 1.50 
i * = ” * Boned 





own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Tue finest season to visit the mountain region 
is the present time. The hazy atmosphere of 
heated summer has left the hills, and a clear ex- 
hilarating air prevails, while the distance, still 
lending enchantment, draws nearer with beauty 
and peace. The Island Home Hotel, at Long 
Island, N. H., is in the midst of a far-reaching 
landscape of long ranges of hills and mountains, 
while the island-dotted lake never ceases to 
charm. No finer place among the mountains. 
Notice advertisement. 





WE CALL the attention of our lady readers to 
the advertisement in our columns of James Pyle’s 
Pearline, for laundry and kitchen purposes. An 
article so popular and widely circulated, must 
nen merits that commend it to the favor of 
ousekeepers. 





Miss Fisk has a fine line of summer gloves, 
which ladies will find very desirable. 





Try the white and buff chamois Saxe gloves, 
at the Red Glove, 53 West Street. 


At the Red Glove, 


53 WEST STREET, 


First store from the corner of Tremont, 


Miss M. F. Fisk 


Has a fine line of whole united Gloves, without buttons, 
of pigskin and chamois, for summer wear. 


FOR SALE, 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 


New Queen Anne House, containing 11 rooms, 
bath and laundry. Finished in oak, ash, cherry and 
whitewood. Three fireplaces, piazza, bay windows, 
&e. About 13,000 feet of land. Will be sold at a 
bargain and on easy terms. Apply to 


DELLA E. NOYES, 
10 Fairview St., near Train St., Dorchester. 


LESSONS 
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Candy - Making. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s 
papers on Candy-Making at Home, recently pub 
lished in Good Housekeeping, are now re-published 
in book form, uniform in size of page, and style of 
printing, with ‘‘Perfect Bread” and “A Key to Cook- 
ing,’’ containing about double the number of pages 
of these last-named books. 

The popular demand for this book is indicated by 
the fact that orders were received for it before the 
order-book was opened, or an announcement even 
of the publication in book form had been made. 
This book is sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
or sent postpaid for 50 cents by 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsyivania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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Wall Street, New York. 


Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 


One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Jpst now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 


By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 


American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 


We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No. 11, twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No, 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 


32 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 


L. E. BROOKS, 
Hack, Livery, Feed aud Boarding Stable, 


Hacks Furnished for Weddings, Funerals &c, 
AND BARGES FOR PARTIES. 


Cor, Middle and Thoreau Sts. CONCORD, Mass. 
Order boxes at Post Office and Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 











THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a ddress 





TOS PAPER ssea.2 tm 


agents. 


Lraam A 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD,. 
Des Moines, lowa- 
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And lying here (your face beside my pillow, 
Your hand in mine), I mark the shadows flee ; 
And catch the glory on some far-off billow, 
And feel the strange enchantment of the sea. 


True friend, true love, your patient watch is ended ; 
(It is of life, not death, yon skylark sings!) 

At dead of night God’s messenger descended, 
Silent and swift, with healing on his wings. 


My heart awoke to passionate thanksgiving, 
As future years before my. vision came; 

The Lord has numbered me among the living, 
Blessed forever be His holy name! 


How freshly sweet this early wind is blowing, 
How fair the morning looks on sea and shore! 

We shall go forth together, surely knowing 
That He will guide our steps forevermore. 


di Afi < 
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THE HARVEST I NEVER SOWED. 


BY HENRIETTA GARDNER. 


I dreamed that a little meadow 
Was given me by the Lord, 

For thoughts to blossom like daisies, 
That dapple the dewy sod, 


And in that glorious harvest 
My deeds were the golden grain; 
*T was wet by my tearful sorrows, 
And reaped by the sickle, Pain. 


And Work—oh, he was the farmer, 
And Duty his helpmeet true ; 
And Hope was the little lantern 
That cheered us the long night through. 





And when, in the eve, sweet Fancy 
Was winding her mellow horn, 

Came startled, my cares, outflitting, 
Like ravens, from ’midst the corn. 


And oft in my twilight visions 
I see that field of my dreams; 
Far up in the sky’s blue meadow 
It glistens with golden gleams. 


But never can reaper gather, 
And never the grain be mowed; 

Alas! in that field shines only 
The harvest I never sowed. 


2+ 
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LEGEND OF THE MAID OF ALL WORK. 


’Twixt Kensington and Drury Lane 

Are four long miles. The road is plain, 
For I have trod it all the way. 

It was the glory of the spring, 

And westward I went wandering, 
Upon my one whole holiday. 





The world grew brighter, more and more, 
A different look men’s faces wore; 
But I was lonely and half lost, 
As they an alien people were. 
I think that no one saw me there, 
More than a shadow or a ghost. 


But oh, the gardens, wide and green! 

And oh, the long, long miles between! 
Yet when the weary day is done, 

I sleep, I am too tired to pray, 

And then God lets me steal away, 
Four miles away to Kensington. 


So swift the dream! I seem to wait 
A moment trembling at the gate— 
It’s Paradise that lies before. 
There blows a cool, refreshing breeze, 
And the grass knows me, and the trees, 
And then I am afraid no more. 


How soon it fades—delightful thing! 
There’s a chill mist comes gathering, 
And music dies, and once again 
I hear the caged birds cry and cry 

As Seven Dials I pass by, 
I enter into Drury Lane. 


But once, I never shall forget 
How, dreaming or awake, I met 
A lady in that pleasant land, 
Oh, fair she was to look upon! 
Smiling she gave me, and was gone, 
A bunch of lilies from her hand. 


Now sometimes, in that hardest time 
Of sultry noonday, when I climb, 

Half faltering, up the dizzy stair, 
When the walls stagger, turn like wheels, 
The fragrance of the lilies steals 

Pure through the hot and stifling air. 


I think folks never grow so base 

In such a pleasant dwelling-place, 
They can give smiles to every one; 

I think they all are good and kind, 

That flowers are always there to find 
In happy, happy Kensington. 





+++— 
GOSS AND SONS. 


It was Friday evening, the busiest time 
in the week for Goss & Sons, for it was 
the night on which the country orders 
were sent out. : 

**Goss & Sons” were in the shop. 

Goss was a country grocer; the sons 
were young fellows of nineteen and twenty 
—John and William; the shop was a low, 
wooden edifice, with a window in front 
and a window round the corner crammed 
up with mixtures the most remarkable, 
and not set out at all with an eye to effect; 
but the place altogether was pretty roomy, 
for it rambled away into back shop, ware- 
house, storehouse, bakehouse, and even 
in the family sitting-room there was a 
cupboard full of patent medicines. It 
was, in fact, quite a small ‘“‘store,” for it 
was the only shop in Hepburn, unless we 
count two or three cottages with goodies 


* and apples in the windows. 


“Now, lads, look alive,” said Mr. Goss, 
bustling about in his glory. He thor- 
oughly enjoyed his business; the mixture 
of fuss, gossip and money-making suited 
him exactly ; and there was enough inter- 
est in the different fancies of customers 
and qualities of goods to occupy his mind 
amply. He looked upon the great shop- 
keepers in his own trade much as a clergy- 





man looks upon the Archbishop of Can- 

terbury, or even as a literary man upon 

Shakespeare. 

a The three worked on in silence for some 
me. 

“Is it twopenny or threepenty sugar 
Mrs. Reece takes, father?” said William, 
presently. 

“Threepenny, of course!” struck in 
John, impatiently. 

‘*Will never knows what belongs,” said 
his father; ‘‘he’s always wool-gathering, 
Will is!” 

“Will never supposes anything’s worth 
thinking about that isn’t printed ina 
book.” 

“It doesn’t want much thinking to tell 
him that Sir Benj. Sykes’ housekeeper 
doesn’t want common stuff. What's this? 
If it’s meant for half-a-pound, it’s uncom- 
mon good weight.” 

“Oh, well! I thought a few butter- 
scotch didn’t matter,” said Will, turning 
crimson. 

**Butter-scotch drops!” said John, prick- 
ing up his ears; ‘they must be for Miss 
Dulecie; she must be home again from 
school, then.” 

‘*Yes, she was in the shop to-day. We 
had two carriages standing at the door at 
once!” said old Goss with pride. 

John didn’t speak, but he was very 
vexed indeed that he had chosen just that 
time to slip out about some potatoes. 
Even to serve Miss Dulcie across the 
counter with half-a-pound of butter-scotch 
drops was a privilege highly prized by 
either of these rustic admirers. 

Will, tying up a parcel, gently hummed : 

“Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot—how nourished ?” 

“Nay, lad, you mustn’t talk about 
fancies,” said old Goss; ‘‘not for many a 
long year; you needn’t blush, either, for 
I’m not going to have aught of that sort 
here, so I can tell you!” 

“TI wasn’t thinking anything of the kind. 
Miss Dulcie’s miles above us, I know; 
not but what a great author’s the equal of 
anybody.” 

“Miss Dulcie!” said John, looking hor- 
rified ; *‘besides, you’re not a great author, 
Will, so it’s nonsense talking.” 

‘Not yet, but there’s many a one had 
worse beginnings than me—than I have, 
I mean,” correcting himself. 

“Ill tell you what, young man,” said 
his father, sternly, “if you don’t get a 
little more sense into your head with your 
readin’ and writin’ and poetry and rub- 
bish, V1—Pr'”—— 

‘*Here, father, let’s go and draw the trea- 
cle for the Rev. Matthew Barton,” said 
John. 

Will, with a tremendous sigh—the sigh 
of the unappreciated, the misunderstood— 
the moment he was left alone, drew out a 
book from behind some rolls of calico, sat 
upon the counter and was soon lost to the 
shop, the orders, the tea, calico, boots and 
patent medicines—all but Miss Dulcie. 
Herbert Spencer, George Eliot, Macau- 
lay and Shakespeare combined could not | 
drive that little school-girl out of bis 
mind. 





It is five years later. The village shop is 
shut, but only for the day. The villagers 
are standing about in groups; some of 
the more excitable ones have handker- 
chiefs to their eyes. Walking slowly 
along the white, high roads is a black pro- 
cession, the group in front toiling under a 
heavy burden. Those behind are singing, 
as they draw near the churchyard: 

“The saints of God, their conflict past.” 

“The saints of God?” What more noble 
and beautiful title? Who can it be who is 
now a saint of God? Only old Goss, the 
grocer. Certainly he was a church-war- 
den also latterly. He was a decent old fel- 
low, too; honest when he could easily 
have cheated; kindly and generous when 
it might have been more for his interest 
to be suspicious and harsh; and if his 
‘*views” were *“‘narrow,” surely it is bet- 
ter to be too much afraid of doing wrong 
than not afraid enough! Besides, at the 
last, in his illness, he shook off his old 
shop as a butterfly shakes off its chrysa- 
lis, and his heart went home to heaven. 
Perhaps the blacksmith who headed the 
choir, and had chosen the bymn for the 
sake of the tune, had not made such a bad 
hit after all. 

After that heavy burden walked the two 
young men and their mother, a rather 
ladylike little woman. 

She had been a governess and married 
the well-to-do shopkeeper, partly for a 
home perhaps, but not altogether. She 
felt his death very much, and leaned heay- 
ily upon the arm of her manly son John. 
But Will was the one she was proud of. 
“He’s more of a gentleman than John,” 
she said, and certainly he was thin and 
pale and fond of books, while John was 
tall and strong and fond of work. 

They were left comfortably provided 
for—about three thousand pounds apiece 
besides the shop. 

‘Let us sell the business and go up to 





London,” said Will. 


“What for? What’s the good of Lon- 
don?” 

“O London! Why I might get some 
literary work if we only lived in London. 
Editors and people like that don’t think 
anything of you if you live in the coun- 
try.” 

Poor, honest John, who knew nothing 
about editors or literature, or anything of 
the kind, looked troubled. 

“I should have thought myself that it 
didn’t matter where the good work came 
from. I know when Iam buying things 
all I care about is the quality; whether 
they come from Reading or London. or 
America does not matter a bit.” 

“*By-the-by, brother, Mrs. Reece said 
Miss Dulcie liked those biscuits I made for 
her, and wants some more. I'll have a 
whole lot done; I dare say I might geta 
little trade for them.” 

**You’ve no soul, John, I declare!” said 
Will, with impatient disgust. ‘You think 
your little trade the most important thing 
in the world?” 

“It is to me—it’s my work.” 

“Now, if I were in your place I would 
never let another creature taste the bis- 
cuits that I made for Miss Dulcie; they 
are stamped with her approval, and no in- 
ferior person should have them for love 
or money. It’s a trifle, of course, but it 
shows how utterly you lack poetry and 
sentiment, that your only idea should be 
of making a ‘little trade’!” 

‘*Well, a great trade, then.” 

“Pooh! And if you did would it bring 
you any nearer Miss Dulcie?” 

John didn’t speak; but a sudden wild 
idea flashed into his mind. Perfect mad- 
ness it was, but it made his heart beat and 
sent the color into his face. 

‘‘Now, for my part,” went on Will, calm- 
ly, “*I mean to be a gentleman—a literary 
man can get into any society. I have got 
a little thing coming out in one of the 
magazines, and I mean to go up to Lon- 
don at once and look about me.” 

We have all heard of the pride and ex- 
ultation with which a young author re- 
ceives his first proofs; but that was not at 
all the case with Will. He took them 
quite calmly, as a matter of course. It 
was the first thing he had ever sent toa 
magazine, and he never doubted for a 
moment that it would appear in the next 
number—oddly enough it did. It hap- 
pened to be short, just to fit a spare cor- 
ner, and to turnup at theright time. But 
Will didn’tallow that. He simply counted 
the lines, and thought he would write 
something longer next time. Then he 
should get more money. He made a mis- 
take, as most of us know by bitter expe- 
rience. All he got was his old MS. back. 

But he went to London and frequented 
the British Museum, where he smelt the 
books, till his body was as upset as his 
mind would have been if he had read 
them. And though the books in the read- 
ing-room enter the brain chiefly by the 
nose, there are other studies which go 
through the eyes—studies of human 
nature. 

The most interesting of these to unso- 
phisticated Will was a sad-looking young 
lady who spent a great deal of time over 
the catalogue. She became so depressed 
that sometimes she was quite limp, cer- 
tainly, the great volumes are exhausting; 
and Will gradually gave her more and more 
help with her ‘‘studies.” She was a pale, 
fragile girl, mostly dressed in a peculiarly 
made gown of dirty mustard color, which 
Will, who thought Miss Dulcie’s cheerful 
muslins and handsome silks perfection, 
did not admire at first, though he learned 
better in time. But she had an enormous 
amount of poetry in her soul and sadness 
in her heart, so he reverenced her as a 
type of the beautiful and artistic; and, as 
he represented the literary, what a whole 
they would make! 

But this idea did not come for some 
time. Only when a child has been erying 
for the moon, he will often be satisfied 
with an orange. 

It is ten years later, and Miss Dulcie 
Sykes, now a lady of the mature age of 
twenty-eight, is sitting in a splendid draw- 
ing-room in Cromwell Road, Kensington. 
But these splendid drawing-rooms are lit- 
tle better than splendid prisons for many 
young ladies. Dulcie had been sitting 
here for the best part of three days, for 
her aunt wanted the carriage, and it was 
‘not proper” for a young lady to go out 
alone. 

She was envying, with all her heart, the 
middle-class girls who walked along the 
causeway quite free and happily indifferent 
to ‘society,’’ when she saw a hansom pull 
up at the door, and a fine-looking man of 
about thirty-five get out. Some gentle- 
man to see her uncle, no doubt; but in 
a minute or two the footman threw open 
the drawing-room door and announced, 
“Mr. Goss!” 

She came forward, bowed, and said she 
was sorry that neither her uncle nor aunt 
was at home; then stopped, perplexed. 
There was something oddly familiar 
about him. 





“Tam afraid you don’t remember me, 
Miss Dulcie,” he said; “it is along time 
since you were at Hepburn.” 

“Surely—surely, you are not John Goss 
—Il mean Mr. Goss?” hastily correcting 
herself. He looked such a gentleman! 

He laughed pleasantly. ‘lam glad you 
remember me, Miss Dulcie.” 

“And Iam delighted to see you, Mr. 
Goss. Iam longing to hear some news 
of dear old Hepburn. Since my father 
died, 1 seem to be quite cut off from it; 
my brother is a shocking correspondent. 
How is everybody, and what is the place 
like?” 

‘Well, I am sorry to say—at least, of 
course I am not exactly sorry either—but 
the place is not nearly so pretty as it used 
to be, and itis my fault; but I really could 
not help it.” 

‘*You have an immense manufactory, I 
hear.” 

“Well, yes, it is a good size, and I have 
had to build a good many workmen’s cot- 
tages; in fact, the place is quite a town.” 

“T hear it is a beautifully clean and or- 
derly town, too, and that you do a great 
deal of good, Mr. Goss,” with a kindly 
smile. 

She felt she had been a little hard on 


m. 

“Good? Oh, dear! no, you are quite 
mistaken. Of course, I built the achools 
and the workmen’s club, and the cottage 
hospital; but they were almost matters of 
necessity.” 

He said it in all simplicity. 

“Well, if you don’t call that doing good, 
Ishould like to know what your idea of 
good is. I only wish I did a hundredth 
part as much. I have all the will, and I 
don’t think I am absolutely stupid; yet 
here I sit all the day idle, when I could 
earn'my ‘penny’ as well as anybody, only I 
haven’t the chance. It isn’t fair.” 

There were positively tears in her brown 
eyes, and she was talking to the young 
man from the shop as if he were her father 
confessor—far more earnestly than she 
had ever spoken to any “parson;” but 
spiritual power is much more personal 
than official. 

“O Miss Dulcie! do forgive my saying 
so, but a few years’ quiet is only strength- 
ening, so long as your heart and mind 
don’t go to sleep too; and I am sure yours 
will not.” 

**You always had an exaggerated opin- 
ion of my merits, I remember,” laughing 
and coloring slightly. 

He longed to say *‘Not exaggerated,” 
but he feared it might sound impertinent; 
however, he unconsciously looked it most 
successfully. 

“TI wish I lived down at the Hall again; 
I might do something for your work-peo- 
ple, even if it was only clothing-clubs and 
mother’s-meetings.” 

*‘Do you really wish you lived at the 
Hall, Miss Duleie? Iam so glad; that is 
just what I came about.” 

**Indeed !” 

Privately she had rather wondered. what 
he had come for; she had been so dull, 
the visit was an agreeable interruption; 
and John was not the sort of a man she 
could, even if she had wished, either snub 
or patronize. 

“IT don’t know whether you are aware 
that—that I bought the old Hall?” 

“You bought it, Mr. Goss?” 

Certainly there was a touch of hauteur. 
She was shocked. The prejudices of a 
life are not overcome in half an hour. 

“It was merely an investment, Miss 
Dulcie, I assure you. I shouldn’t think 
of living there myself—at least, not at 
present. What [ should like better than 
anything would be for you to take the 
place. I am very old-fashioned in some 
things. I like old families better than 
new ones.” 

‘*Thank you, all the same, but I could not 
possibly afford it. It is quite out of the 
question.” 

‘*But the rent or purchase money, which- 
ever you preferred, would not be a consid- 
eration at all. It could stand over indefi- 
nitely, and there is plenty of furniture 
there.” 

‘You are exceedingly kind to give me 
the first refusal, and I would take it glad- 
ly if 1 could; but it is quite out of my 
power.” 

John was silent. He leant forward 
biting his lip, and there was a line be- 
tween his eyes as he stared hard’ at the 
carpet. It was a crucial moment in his 
life, und he knew it. He had been work- 
ing all these years with one object in view 
—at first a faint, far-off star, lately nearer, 
this morning apparently almost within 
reach; and now, unless he could bridge 
over the difficulty of access, he would be 
baffled after all. 

Dulcie little knew what was going on in 
his mind. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care about let- 
ting it just for the summer, Mr. Goss?” 
she said, calmly. ‘ 

“Ah!”—and the thought revived him— 
‘she’s coming after all.” 

“Oh, yes, I would, with pleasure, if 
you would like to come for a short time.” 
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“I have no doubt I could persuade my 
uncle to take it for three months, and | 
should very much like it myself.” 

‘And all your tenants—every one about 
the place—will be delighted to see you 
again.” 

‘*You must introduce me to your wife, 
Mr. Goss.” 

“QO Miss Dulcie!” in a pained tone,— 
How could she think it possible? « 
have no wife.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

She laughed a little uneasily, but eoloreg 
under his incomprehensible look. 

“But my brother Will has a wife,” he 
added hastily, as if it were sort of an ex. 
cuse for himself. 

“Oh, indeed! I forgot to ask after him. 
Is she a Hepburn lady?” 

‘*No; he met her at the British Museum 
in the first instance.” 

‘A literary lady?” 

‘‘Not exactly. She used at one time to 
be rather fond of art, but she has quite 
given up all that sort of thing. She is a 
very cheerful, pleasant sort of a woman: 
rather stout; but Will’s as lank as ever,” 

“I rather fancy I have seen a story of 
his somewhere.” 

“Very likely—he writes a good deal, but 
not half of it gets into print. It’s shock- 
ing, the waste that goes on in that pro. 
fession—waste of the worst kind, too. 
Far worse than a batch of biscuits burnt.” 

About a month later, John’s work-peo- 
ple could not think what in the world 
made him so fidgety. Every article in the 
mill had to be cleaned and polished and 
set in order, though it was as nice as ever 
it could be; but he bothered even over the 
brass knobs and bars about the engine, 
and gave the women’s overlooker a hint 
to tell them to make themselves tidy. 

At eleven o'clock a carriage and pair 
drove up to the door, just as in old days 
Miss Dulcie used to drive up to the little 
shop, John remembered. 

The day that he had pictured to himself 
for years had come at last, as, bareheaded, 
he met Miss Dulcie at the door. She looked 
like a queen, he thought; and she certain- 
ly was beautifully dressed in grey and 
silver, with a bunch of yellow roses in 
her dress and in her hat. He was glad 
she looked so nice, for he hoped this was 
her future kingdom, and the admiration 
of his work-people was not a matter of 
absolute indifference. 

Many curious eyes were cast upon her 
as she went from room to room, and many 
a knowing look passed between the 
“hands.” 

And if it was a proud day for him, it 
was an astonishing one for her. Why, the 
place was magnificent—far finer than a 
mere house, however furnished—it was 4 
palace. John Goss was a king; his very 
glance was a command. Hundreds of 
men and women looked to him alone as 
their earthly providence; and there was 
the huge engine, feeding all the world by 
coolly waving its arms about. And such 
millions and millions of biscuits! One 
would think nobody in all creation ever 
ate anything else. What a modern version 
of the old primitive bread-making! 

Dulcie felt to her heart’s core the stu- 
pendousness of the place, and the work 
and the power of the man beside her. 

‘‘Won’t you take one?” he said, offering 
her a biscuit of a certain kind. 

‘There was a gravity and solemnity about 
hin, as he 6ffered it; and she took it as 4 
kind of-token—not the mere offer of a bis- 
cuit, but something signified beyond. 

‘*Doesn’t it remind you?” he said, very 
gently. 

‘Why, these are the very ones you made 
for me a long time ago!” 

“The very same. It wasin pleasing you 
that my fortune began.” 

She looked up. 

“Shall we—shall we go into another 
room ?” 

The three months passed away only 100 
ouickly, and John was no nearer his 
heart’s desire than on that day. In vain 
he tried to comfort himself with the 
thought that in society, wealth such # 
his was considered a fair equivalent for 
birth such as hers; and in vain Dulcie’s 
worldly aunt, who recognized 4 
match when she saw one, invited bim 
dinner, lawn tennis and picnics. 

He went to them all, bat Dulcie gave 2° 
sign—not so much as the droop of an ey 
lash. She was too proud to take up the u 
generous part of trying to attract the ma? 
now he was rich, whom she despised whe? 
their positions were reversed. But bow 
did he know that? He thought she simp! 
did not care. 

It was almost the last day of their stay: 
and John was standing in a very 
late mood by the workmen’s entrance 
his mill, watching some casks of sugar be 
ing hoisted up to the top story—a® 
mense height, six or seven flats. 

As the great iron clamps were _ 
fitted on the last barrel, he caught sight 
a pretty. white dress flitting by- 

“O Miss Dulcie,” he said, impw® 
ly, raising his hat, ‘could you spare mes 
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- pinute @rbwo?  Pwanted to speak to you 


He hado’t any idea what; only he did 

want her; even a few minutes would be 

She stopped, and they watched the cask 

swayed till it looked quite small, 

poe ot was the beight: then a hand was 
stretched out and it was drawn in. 

Dulcie’s upturned face was very sweet. 
John thought he would like to kiss it; but 
jt suddenly changed horribly. She threw 
herself violently against him, and literally 
panged him up against the wall with vio- 
jence worse than unladylike—it was per- 
fectly shocking. His hat was sent flying, 
his head rather sharply bruised. He seized 
per by the arms in horror. Had she sud- 
denly gone out of her mind? 

But at that instant, just at his feet, with 
a frightful crash, came down the heavy 
jron clamps on the very spot where he 
had been standing. Certain and horrible 
death it would have been. The worse 
than stupid workman overhead had un- 
fastened them from the cask, and calmly 

ven them a kick over to be ready for the 
next batch without looking to see if any 
one was below. 

“Are you hurt, John—are you hurt?” 
seeing the blood pouring from the bruise 
on his forehead, and his head thrown 
back against the wall, his face pale and 
his eyes shut. 

“Did it touch you?” she said, taking his 
hand gently. ‘*Do look at me—I did try 
tosave you.” 

He looked down upon her. 

“Dulcie, come to my office.” 

They went across out of the way of pos- 
sible eyes and ears, and he shut the door. 

“Dulcie,” he said, taking both her hands, 
“look up, my dear.” 

She just glanced up, and threw herself 
sobbing onto his shoulder. ‘The strain had 
been great; the tension broke. 

“This is the second time you have bene- 
fited me, my Dulcie. Your girlish whim 
began my prosperity, your woman's 
quickness. saved my life; and now you 
know I want something else.” 

She did not speak; but John had got 
the upper hand now, and he meant to 
keep it. 

“You know what it is I want,” he said, 
persuasively. 

She turned her tearful face up to his, 
and he got what he wanted.—Cassell's 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM DISCARDED. 


George William Curtis, at Newport, last 
week, gives the following significant facts 
and figures: 

In a survey of the whole government 
service, there has been almost as complete 
achange as was practicable, since an en- 
tirely new force of totally inexperienced 
officers would have prevented the regular 
transaction of the public business. A few 
figures will illustrate the scope and signifi- 
cance of the changes. ‘lhe number of em- 
ployees of the government of all kinds 
contained in the official register is about 
115,000 or 120,000. Of these, about 14,000 
are included in the classified service, 
which covers about 5,650 places in the de- 
partments in Washington, and 8,263 in the 
postal and customs service elsewhere, dis- 
tributed among twenty-eight postoffices 
and eleven custom houses. Outside the 
classified service all the minor places are 
held at the pleasure of certain superior 
officers, mainly postmasters, collectors of 
customs and internal revenue, surveyors 
and other port officers, marshals, district 
attorneys and land officers. These are the 
effective agents when the service is made 
4 political machine, and upon them a very 
large proportion of the subordinate places 

nd. ‘To effect a virtual clean-sweep, 
therefore, the change of a certain number 
and class of officers only is necessary. 
é@ number of chief officers, including 
postmasters, collectors, land officers and 
Many others, is about 58,000. Of these 
chief officers, apparently, about 45,000 or 
48,000 have been changed, and a change 
in these offices implies a change also in all 
Places dependent upon them. . . Of the 
actual number of changes for all causes 
in the postoffices of every kind I have 
en two statements, both of which as- 
sume to be authentic. One of them states 
the whole number of changes to be about 

7,000, the other about 37,000. Whether, 

wever, the larger or the smaller num- 

more accurate, at the same rate of 
change for the next two years the entire 
of postmasters would be, with very 

few exceptions, politically changed, and 
the postmasters all the employees de- 
Pendent upon them. Practically, I repeat, 
there has been a very general partisan re- 
‘onstruction of the National Civil Service. 





ORIGIN OF SEXUAL APTITUDES. 


Among the difficulties that beset those 
Seek to arrive at wise and just con- 

on the ‘‘woman question,” not the 

is our uncertainty as to the origin 

ot such differences in physical and men- 
’l aptitudes as are exhibited by thetwo 
to-day. Even if we knew to what 
these differences are due to essen- 
Natural requirements, and to what 
they have been developed by hu- 

"an institutions, this knowledge would, of 
*ourse, by no means be conclusive with 
"egard to the desirability of perpetuating 
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‘Me Of these differences; still it would 


serve to clear up the elements of the prob- 
lem. Scientific men, or men assuming to 
speak in the name of science, have not 
seldom spoken contemptuously of the ar- 
gument of Mill’s *‘Subjection of Women,” 
on the ground that he ignored the physio- 
logical causes which make women what 
they are, and attended only to the social 
causes; but it is certainly not too much to 
say that these critics have usually com- 
mitted the far graver offence against sci- 
ence, of assuming a knowledge which sci- 
ence has not yet given us. 

A very interesting experimental investi- 
gation of the origin of a strictly physio- 
logical peculiarity of women is related in 
Science, for Aug. 5. It has been known 
ever since 1744 that the two sexes exhibit 
a decided difference in the mechanism of 
breathing; the breathing of males being 
chiefly affected by the diaphragm, that 
of females largely by the costal portion of 
the chest. It has been generally supposed 
that this restricted use of the diaphram 
in females was ‘‘a peculiar reservation 
against the period of gestation, when the 
abdomen cannot allow of so free a descent 
of the diaphragm ;” but Dr. Mays of Phil- 
adelphia, by a series of careful experi- 
ments upon eighty-two pure-blooded and 
half-breed Indian girls, has quite disproved 
this view, and made it highly probable 
that the peculiar type of breathing found 
in our females has been developed by ‘the 
constricting influence of dress around the 
abdomen.” ‘he full-blooded Indian girls 
were found iu every instance to possess 
the strictly abdominal type of breathing, 
more or less divergence from this type be- 
ing shown by those of mixed blood. Such 
a result cannot fail to suggest the danger 
of dogmatic attribution of sexual difter- 
ences to inherent physiological necessi- 
ties.—New York Nation. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO LITTLE SPARROWS. 





BY H. 





Fluffy brown sparrow and his fat brother 
Sat on the fence and talked to each other. 


Said Fluff, ‘‘Do look at those two-legged things 
That run here and there without tail or wings. 


“Those two are quarreling—look! I declare! 
One thing has pulled the other thing’s hair! 


‘How foolish they are to wrangle or cry! 
Why can’t they be loving as you and I?” 


“To be sure,” said his brother —“pir-e-mit-chee- 
chee, 
Little human creatures should always agree!” 


Then the two little sparrows cuddled closely together 
And looked very happy in the bright spring weather. 


But a great fat worm each little bird did spy 
And they fought and they scratched till I thought 
they'd surely die. — Unity. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE WAY THEY MADE UP. 


“Oh, [hate that Maggie Burnham !” said 
Laura Smith, as she passed a poor little 
girl. 

Her name was Maggie Burnham, and 
she had no mother and a drunken father. 
One day she went past Laura’s; she was 
in her swing. 

**O Laura, let me have a swing!” 

‘*No, you can’t,” said Laura, ‘*Your fa- 
ther drinks.?’ 

So Maggie went her way. 

All of a sudden she heard a little scream. 
The voice came from the river, so Maggie 
ran down, and there lay Laura in the 
water! Maggie sprang in after her and 
dragged her out. 

Laura was taken home and put in a lit- 
tle bed, and was soon fast asleep. When 
she awoke Maggie was by her bedside. 

“OQ Maggie,” said Laura, *‘You have 
saved my life; go and swing all you want 
to!” 

Maggie went, and the servant girl 
pushed her. 

“Oh, oh, it’s delightful!” cried Maggie, 
and Laura could hear them upstairs. Laura 
never called her names, and always let her 
into the swing when she wanted, and was 
kind to her as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened. 

Brave little Maggie, was she not? 

And that is the way they made up. 


JULIA CLARK, Aged 9. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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A QUEER HIDING-PLACE. 


Minnie’s grandpa had a largefarm. He 
kept horses and cows, chickens and pigs. 
There was a great barn,—such a nice place 
to play hide-and-seek. 

One day Minnie was playing with her 
cousins. It began to grow dusk, but they 
thought there would be time to play one 
game more. Minnie was to hide. 

“Pll try a new place,” she said to her- 
self. But every hay-mow, every nook and 
corner of the barn, seemed to have been 
used for hiding-places. Even the old 
sleigh had served its turn. 

“I know,” said Minnie, after a minute’s 
thinking : “‘there’s the great kettle! They 
won’t guess that for everso long.” What 





brick framework, just outside the barn. 
There was a fireplace under the boiler. 
Grandpa used it to boil potatoes for the 
pigs. 

Minnie managed to climb into the boiler. 
It had a wooden cover, fastened up against 
the barn. Minnie was small for her years. 
As she nestled down, she was quite out of 
sight, unless one looked over the rim of 
the boiler. 

‘““Whoop!” she shouted, and then kept 
very still. Presently she heard footsteps 
coming toward her. But they were slow, 
and proved to be old Peter’s, who was on 
his way to the barn to feed the horses and 
cows. It was almostdark. His eyes were 
not so quick as they bad once been. As 
he passed, he shut down the cover of the 
kettle! 

‘*Peter! Peter!” called Minnie, again 
and again; and she knocked on the cover. 
It was not fastened, but was so heavy she 
could not lift it; and Peter was very deaf. 

Soon there was a great stir in the house. 
The children rushed in, much frightened, 
and said they could not find Minnie. The 
whole family, from grandpa down, joined 
in the search. Grandpa thought of all the 
things that could happen and some that 
couldn’t. 

At last, grandpa came near enough to 
the boiler to hear a noise inside. A scratch- 
ing and knocking, and—he listened—could 
that be his darling’s voice? It seemed so 
weak and muffled and distressed. But it 
came from the kettle. The cover was 
raised quicker than ever before. 

‘**Poor child! poor child!” said grandpa, 
as he lifted her out in his strong arms. He 
placed her on his shoulder, and gave her a 
ride to the house. 

‘*Well, well, I have found mice in the 
kettle before; but [ think this is the big- 
gest mouse that ever crept into it.”—Our 
Little Ones. 
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Dyspepsia 

Makes the lives of many people miserable, and 
often leads to self-destruction. We know of no 
remedy for dyspepsia more successful than 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It acts gently, yet surely 
and efficiently, tones. the stomach and other 
organs, removes the faint feeling, creates a good 
appetite, cures headache, and refreshes the bur- 
dened mind. Give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair 
trial. It will do you good. 





DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases, 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Tuomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by GO. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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[THEcGERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A full 
dee ription of this simple and desirable reform 
suit for newly-born infants, now being so extensive- 
y substituted for the old-style nts so trying to 
the patience of both mother and child, was published 
in BABYHOOD, No. 19, together with a supplement 
of patterns. Price, 15 cents. 

BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 





Minnie meant was a huge boiler, set ina 


Mrs. EM. VAN BRONT'S 
Dress Reform 


Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


fi| Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N, Y, City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool 
merino, different grades, an 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense” 


Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, © 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- o 
rial; “Corsets for 
Equest rie unes,” ka 
“Corselettes for 
Sea-shore Bathers.”’ qd 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 
** Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 













WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


30 cuts with specifications, estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of desirable modern houses, from 4 rooms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, profusely illustrating every 
detail and ay original ideas in regard to decorating. 
Homes ada to all climates and all classes of people. 
The lates st, and only cheap work of the kind pub- 
lished in the world, Sent by mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 
5 DO Ries bes naabt ile 


KCENICS lierCcmpiaints, Biltous. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 4 


SABAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P.M. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a ality. Also a thoi I - 
cated electrician. Electricity, jadiclously appilea ts 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
posters ly Bemis ands mode se. eres. Caisse hours, 

m 9 to 4, , except Thursdays, evenings 
reserved for outside practice. . 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, pra FA Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15, Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Gaatogeee sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 














WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadel hia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and iterary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healtht{ul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., Pres’t. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........+seeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.......ccccscceccccccece 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+s+eseees ee 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 5.00 
GURBERR Pedi cccccccccscccss bccecdvcssese 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Geewetarz, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, lll. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvwnres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Fempenaastes of New York. Foran 
nouncements and information apRly to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before n 
equalled in this or any other country. 

&@ Telephone number 7282. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuLIaA WARD Howe, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered oné month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JourNnAL, Boston, Mass. 








‘It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa i Alcott. * 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WomMan’s JOURNAL.” Marta Mitchell, 

“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”"—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an ney of weapons to all who are battlin 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent t-paid for 10 cents. Address 


Woman’s JOURNAL, ton, Mass. 





ness, Constipation, Head , and 
on co Sil stent Lok agar 
sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA SERVE, ToNic and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





5 Beekman St., New York. 





Enamel your Ranges twice a ence 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 








405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bosten. 





world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 
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THE NEWPORT CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from First Page). 
“The reason that men desire to exercise 
it,” | answered, “is that they may pro- 
tect in their own way their own rights 
and interests. Suppose the question should 
be put to vote, whether a loan or a gift 
should be made by a pedapers in ald of a 
uew railroad—a woman possibly may be 
the owner of one-half the property in the 
township, yet she has no voice in deter- 
mining whether she shall be taxed to build 
the road; she has no means of protecting 
her own, while every man, whether he 
have property or not, can vote to cast this 
burden upon her. Is that fair?’ The 
gentieman admitted that it was not. ‘In 
such a case,” said he, ‘‘she ought undoubt- 
edly to have the right to vote to pro- 
tect her property; but that is an ex- 
ceptional case.” “No,” I answered, 
“that case is not the exception but the 
rule. No question can arise in legisla- 
tion but one in which she has an interest 
similar in principle if not degree. Take 
a woman who is without property, one 
who is rearing boys whom she endeav- 
ors to trainas upright men. ‘The question 
arises, Shall liquor be sold in the town? 
I do not intend to advocate the cause of 
prohibition when I say that she has an in- 
‘terest in the question quite distinct from 
that of the saloon-keeper, and one which 
is at least entitled to an equal voice. Or 
pene s she is a widow with young and 
autiful daughters, and her narrow 
means and struggle for a livelihood pre- 
vent her from exercising at all times that 
ersonal care which might preserve them 
rom the enticements of a libertine. The 
uestion arises, At what period in a girl’s 
life shall the law cease to interfere and 
declare that act to be innocent which, if 
committed upon childhood, is a crime? 
Has she no special interest in this issue? 
Is her interest the same as that of the 
other sex, of whom a very perceptible 
part is composed of the men against whom 
more stringent legislation is invoked? 
Look over the whole field of government, 
and woman has her interest in every issue 
in just the same way that man has, though 
that interest is very often quite a different 
one. There is neither justice nor reason 
in the organic law which gives to him the 
political sovereignty which it denies to 
er.’ 

Wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
wherever there is Anglo-Saxon blood, one 
sentiment can be uttered which is sure to 
find an echo in every heart—the love of 
liberty. This feeling is ingrained in the 
fibre of our intellectual and spiritual be- 
ing. No man need prove to us that there 
is no blessing comparable to freedom. 
We know it; and we know it not only as 
a deduction of sound reason. as an ulti- 
mate truth of political philosophy,—we 
feel it by a primary inspiration of nature. 
The free waves and the restless winds 
taught it to us in our childhood, and the 
es cme of our riper years confirms the 
teaching. The boy longs for manhood 
that he may be free, and the man knows 
that the richest fruits of human thought 
and action have grown upon the tree of 
liberty. The birds of the summer woods 
sing of freedom in their carols; its light 
flashes in the gleam of the fishes which 
gambol and sport among the waves. Even 
the pulses of age beat faster when men 
talk of Winkelried and William of 
Orange, of 7 and Washington 
and Lincoln, and the hot blood rises at the 
recital of eyery struggle for the overthrow 
of oppression. But if this sentiment is at 
every period of life the common heritage 
of our race, it has been, see oy most 
deeply ingrained in the thought of the 
descendants of those, who, more than two 
centuries ago, devoted the barren shores 
of New England to the planting of that 
liberty which has been the basis of 
our national glory. The soil was sterile 
and the winters stern, but if freedom to 
worship God might grow, that was 
enough. Liberty was sown, and to the 
fruitful harvest from that planting, all 
other things were added,—wealth, honor, 
glory. Freedom supplied the gifts with- 
held by nature, and, more than all, she 
kept the hearts of men strong, pure and 
true; and so we love her. Her apostles 
are a shining light to us. Their feet are 
beautiful upon the mountains. 

But though we all feel these things 
most deeply in a general way, we are not 
wholly consistent in the application of our 
principles. ‘The men who sought religious 
toleration for themselves were unwilling 
to grant it to Catholic or Quaker. The 
men who resisted taxation because they 
were not represented, imposed taxes upon 
their fellow-townsmen, whom they exclud- 
ed from all voice in their own councils. 
Those who declared that all men were 
free and equal limited the application of 
their maxim to their own race. And 
much as we have gained by emancipation 
and enfranchisement, the highest and best 
ideal of liberty has not yet been attained. 
The oner for freedom is going on in 
our own midst as well as upon the plains of 
Russia, in our own time as well as in the 
days of Alva or the Stuarts. 

ye come here, to-day, to spread no 
other gospel than that of a larger, juster 
and more perfect freedom. For what is 
liberty? It is the right to develop our 
own faculties in our own way, the right 
of each of us to act according to our own 
will, restrained only by the equal right of 
his neighbor. Experience and logic alike 
demonstrate that the fewer the limitations 
the greater and more perfect the growth; 
and reason and nature unite in urging that 
no restrictions be im which are not 
clearly required a e paramount neces- 
sities of society. hat the public welfare 
may demand will vary in every case. The 
degree of civilization, the character of the 
people, and the environment, the need 
of protection, the density of the popula- 
tion, all these are factors which b with 
them varying d and different 
ations ‘liberty. The rarer 
the more unrestricted can 
of the individual. In a 
tled community a man can 

build as he likes, dress as he likes, live as 








liberty. welfare 

of the public, that he should bu 
dwellings that will not fall on others as 
they pass, that he should exercise snare. 
ments not Bag pe to public health or 
comfort, t he must dress with due 
regard to the decency of those who 
are compelled to see him, that he must be- 
have in such a manner as not to bea nui- 
sance to those who must remain in his 
presence. 

Now how much of our individual liberty 
must we in any given case surrender for 
this good of society? Who isto determine 
the measure and character of the con- 
straint? It used to be thought that there 
were certain individuals to whom this 
function was given by Providence, and 
hierarchies and kings and nobles of purest 
blood arrogated to themselves, under claim 
of divine right, the power of determining 
what was best for the poor, blind, igno- 
rant multitude. But the world found that 
these self-ordained rulers used their power 
for the benefit of themselves, or the class 
to which they belonged, that the great 
mass of humanity did not share in the 
blessings conferred by their paternal care. 
So the thought of the world changed, and 
mankind saw that it was better that those 
who were ruled should determine for 
themselves what laws were most salu- 
tary for their government. ‘The change 
came slowly. ‘the circles of sovereignty 
widened by degrees. Lower and lower 
down through the mass of humanity, as 
the varied strata became fitted to receive 
it, filtered the right of suffrage, the right 
of rulership, the ultimate guarantee of 
liberty. Indeed suffrage is hardly any- 
thing more or less than another name for 
freedom. No man’s liberty is complete un- 
less there is given to him his equal share in 
the right to determine the degree and the 
manner in which that liberty shall be re- 
strained. Is liberty a natural right? We 
feel instinctively that it is. Our great 
Declaration says it is. But suffrage is a 
part of liberty, and you can as justly deny 
the whole as withhold from any citizen, 
black or white, man or woman, the right 
to determine what measure of liberty shall 
be accorded to him. 

But you say this is only a naked princi- 

le; practical liberty can exist without it. 
Nay, my friend, liberty itself is only a 
principle. Happiness and contentment 
may hide within the cabin of a slave. His 
master may be kind to him, and may allow 
him all the actual freedom he desires ; but 
the great wrong is in the principle which 
permits this liberty to be held subject to 
the caprices of another; and so long as 
one-half of humanity can make at their 
own sweet will the laws by which the 
other half are governed, that principle is 
violated in just the same way. The un- 
limited right of one human being to make 
the law which shall control another, is in 
principle a tyranny just as absolute as that 
of the master over the slave. 

And what a waste goes on so long as we 
avail ourselves of only one-half of the 
vital force of mankind, in the develop- 
ment of the mighty organism of this Re- 
public! One-half of its wisdom, its vir- 
tue, its devotion, its enthusiasm, must lie 
helpless and inactive, and see the work 
wrought out by other hands. This is a 
cripp ed and deformed humanity. All we 
ask is that mankind and womankind shall 
be ane and completely free to grow 
and develop together into that fuller and 
more perfect stature which freedom only 
can enable us to attain. 


ee os 
For the Woman’se Journal. 
THREE BOSTON GIRLS. 


BY LUCIA T. AMES. 


{Continued from last week.]| 

On that same April morning when Mag- 
gie Callahan opens her eyes in the little 
dark room on Harrison Avenue, Marjorie 
Candor jumps up from the sofa-bed on 
which she and her mother sleep. It is a 
pleasant room in which she finds herself, 
albeit a back room in a Columbus Avenue 
boarding-house. Carpet and wall-paper 
are of small figures and quiet colors, and 
the heliotypes and carbon photographs on 
the walls and mantel give evidence alike 
of the cultured taste and limited income 
of their owner. 

There are no portiéres and few orna- 
ments, but there are plenty of books and 
an upright Chickering; and when the 
sofa-bed is closed, and the trunk and set- 
bowl concealed by a tall screen, Mrs. Can- 
dor’s one room is transformed from a bed- 
room toahomelikelittlesitting-room, which 
is wonderfully refreshing and cosy in con- 
trast with the other rooms in the house, 
occupied chiefly by young married ladies 
whose sole ambition in life seems to con- 
sist in house decorations, and whose rooms 
are crowded with scarfs, tidies, lambre- 
quins and portiéres; with gilt milking- 
stools bedecked with satin ribbons, and 
painted velvet foot-rests too elegant to be 
touched by a tired man’s slippers. 

A boarding-house is not just the place 
in which a thoughtful woman would like 
to bring up a young daughter, and the 
widowed mother looks with watchful 
anxiety upon the tendencies to gossip and 
superficiality which she finds even in 
sweet young Marjorie. 

The girl dresses simply and neatly. 
Mrs. Candor can afford little money for 
ribbons and confectionery, and the trifles 
that girls love, but she can afford to pay 
$2.50 apiece for reform waists in order that 
Marjorie may dress comfortably and sensi- 
bly. And this morning, as Marjorie, fresh 
from her bath, and with smooth hair and 





rosy cheeks goes down to the basement 
dining-room for breakfast, it would be 
hard to find in all Boston a healthier, 
brighter, more attractive girl. 

There are seats in the dining-room for 
twenty. The early comers are mostly 
gentlemen, who must be at business by 
eight o'clock, and the conversation over 
the oatmeal and steak is chiefly of politics, 
of the strikes, and of last night’s play. 
There are friendly nods and greetings, and 
the conversation becomes general. There 
is not one of these young men but listens 
with respect and interest to the clear- 
voiced little woman in black, whose shrewd 
replies and wise comments have given her 
a certain preéminence in the little circle, 
and helped to elevate the tone of conversa- 
tion. Marjorie listens admiringly, never 
suspecting that this is done for her benefit. 

Mrs. Candor is a wise woman: she does 
not preach to Marjorie on woman suffrage 
or temperance or dresg reform, upon the 
evils of the Gay, or upon politics. But she 
quietly deposits her ballot for the School 
Committee, and circulates her Woman 
Suffrage petition every year. She sends 
Marjorie to the Old South lectures on 
American history, and takes her with her 
on her Sunday afternoon visits at the 
North End. “I want my daughter to 
know what is in the world,” says Mrs. 
Candor, “‘and she is none too young to 
begin. I want her to have a well-trained 
mind, and will of her own, and not be 
helpless in any of the exigencies of life. 
I want her to take a vital interest in all 
that concerns the welfare of our nation, 
and to be ready with heart and hand and 
voice to do her part in solving the new 
social and economic problems which are 
pressing upon us.” 

And so Marjorie goes to the Girls’ Latin 
School, to fit for Wellesley College, and 
is learning to study hard and do accurate, 
faithful work. The lessons are very long 
and there is little time for fun; it seems 
rather hard to Marjorie to be forbidden 
evening parties and to be in bed by nine 
o'clock every night, but as to this, her 
mother is inexorable. ‘"Ihere isn’t another 
girl in school who is kept so strictly,” 
Marjorie sometimes ventures to remon- 
strate. ‘‘No, nor another girl who has 
such rosy cheeks and bright eyes,” replies 
her mother, which undeniable fact is 
something of a solace. 

When Marjorie is asked what she means 
to become when she is a woman, she says, 
‘*T want to be a doctor, but mamma says 
I'd better not set my heart on it or make 
up my mind yet. She wants me to have 
an ‘all round’ kind of education, so that I 
can be thoroughly intelligent and pre- 
pared for anything. I always liked fuss- 
ing over sick people, and I know I should 
like the study of medicine. I mean to be 
a first-rate doctor too, and then I shall do 
just as much good and make lots more 
money than in teaching. I'll charge all 
my rich patients a big price, and then I'll 
go and cure all the poor, sick mothers and 
babies at the North End for nothing.” 

“But supposing, Miss Marjorie, that 
some fine day, after you have got your 
diplomas and degrees, you get married, 
what will all this study amount to then?” 

‘*Yes, that’s what all the girls say,” 
laughs our physician in embryo, ‘‘but I 
don’t care; the more I know, the better 
I'll be in any position in life, mamma 
says; so [ mean to fit myself to be some- 
body and do something better than sit 
around and wait for some man to come 
and take care of me.” 

Marjorie is a self-reliant little woman, 
whose mother has no fear in sending her 
down-town shopping alone, or in allow- 
ing her to travel fifty miles to a summer 
boarding-place without a chaperone. She 
knows her daughter will not be lacking 
in self-possessionand that modest fearless- 
ness which is the true inheritance of every 
well-bred New England girl. Marjorie, 
as a minister’s only child, is a religious 
girl. She attends Park St. Church and 
holds severe views in regard to the theatre 
and card-playing. She is full of mission- 
ary fervor and listens attentively to the 
dinner-table discussions of the Andover 
question. She looks with considerable 
uneasiness at the genial, easy-going Uni- 
tarians who sit opposite, who drink their 
claret unblushingly, and kindly invite her 
to a Sunday afternoon drive. 

Having no brothers or boy friends, 
Marjorie, like many another girl in our 
city, where prejudices against co-educa- 
tion still survive, has the misfortune to 
know nothing of boys beyond what she 
learns in her occasional chats at the street- 
corners when, arm in arm with her mates, 
she encounters those youths whom the 
latter happen to know. ‘There is much 
slang and hilarious laughter, chaffing 
about the prize-drill and the last progres- 
sive euchre party, and not seldom, rude 
banter and flirtation. 

Marjorie is too quiet and serious to at- 
tract much notice from the boys, and 
though the girls call her “real sweet,” 
they are a little more careful of their sub- 
jects of conversation in-her presence, than 
when alone. 





It is already pretty evident what man- 
ner of woman Marjorie will make as the 
years go on, and that while she lives, al- 
though she may be a rara avis, the type 
of strong-minded, conscientious Puritan 
maiden will not become wholly extinct. 

[Concluded next week.) 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old ee ee ractice, having 
had placed his hands by an India Mis- 


sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion Breochitis, Catarrh, Asthma and a)! Throat 





and Lung Affections also a ve and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 


powers in thous of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to bis suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing an: 

using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Nores, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





EQUALITY OF SEX. 





The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PHNN 


Mutnal Life Ins. Go, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS ....0ccsccccccccececs $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES. .............. 10,000,000 
SURPLUS ..... evecevees sees 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of compahies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


15 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See each 
Bustle is stamped“ Improved 
Lotta.” 


: . Won ce-list, 
COLUMBIA RU 


ER CO. 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Masg: 


For sale by all the leading dry goods houses, 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


L ATE UP ONE FLIGHT 
F 


The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 








o aS vy by 4 
o rm, Paper by the pound, 
WARD STATIONERY, 





FANCY GOODS, 


- &e., &e. 


GAY 


most pleasantly situated 

coast, with an unin view of the cosas! 
of the fumous Sunset backed by the pine. 
crowned Jersey Highlands Tennis 


and 
"Heat anit Lee een 


, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. c, 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, . 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N., u, 
Situated un the highest part of 
Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. 
Sernecneet heres en nl 
Terms, $7 to $10 per week, 
Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. Home 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida, 











OXFORD, MAINE. 
WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful Summer Home at moderate prices. High 
healthful location; perfect nage; pure, runni 
spring water. For rest or er gee most hearti. 
ly commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland, 
Maine. Excellent table; delicious fruits and Vege. 
tables, milk, cream, i ete. Refer to Mrs. 8. ¢, 
Vogl, Woman’s Journai. 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


BY - THE- OCEAN, 
FOR SALE. 


House within two minutes’ walk of “the rock. 
bound coast of New England,” and, under present 
management—twenty-two years—uas been the home 
of artists and Pye of culture. This point of “The 
Cape” abounds in wild, natural, picturesque scen. 
ery; beautiful drives; excellent fishing from “The 
rocks,” also deep-sea fishing, in large or small boats, 
with reliable “skippers;” good bathing; Western 
Union telegraph in house. 


Berkeley School, 








.FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street. 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, HIGH SCHOOL, 


and Special Courses carefully arranged and taught 
by a corps of fourteen teachers. Separate study 
room for girls. In the last three years girls have 
been sent from this school to Smith College, Boston 
University, Institute of Technology, Boston Normal 
School, and Boston University Medical College. 

French Conversation and advanced French and 
German Text Books. Calisthenics. 


TaYLor, DE MERITTE and HAGAR, Principals. 


References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL. D., Hon. Wm 
Gaston, LL. D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr, A. 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL. D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. 


Fourth year begins Sept. 26. Catalogues sent. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 








One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 


The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 


Their study-room is but one flight from the street, 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sul 
shine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museu. 
Green Mountain Seminary, 


Waterbury Centre, Vt. 


For both sexes, with College Preparatory, Clas 
ical, English and Commercial courses of study. Ex- 
cellent advantages in Music, Elocution, Draw't® 
and Painting. Seven associate instructors. Loc 
tion healthy, in the midst of surpassingly beautiful 
mountain scenery. Expenses moderate. Three 
terms a year. Fall term begins Aug. 30, 1887. 


ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M., Principal. 


Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


For Girls, with full academic and _ collegiate 2 

partments. Superior advantages in Music and At 

Political Science taught with a view to wom- 

an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty 

five pupils in family. Individual care and training: 

Location unrivalled. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Preé- 

a al 











The Philanthropist. 


Published spots Se the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | Prrors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three jes, a year, $1.25. 
. Five copies, a yeah $2.00. , 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the pea 
of Durham, ELLICE Hopkuys, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. ; 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINAR Yand CONSERVATORY of 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with 
means can, by the'*PEcuNIARY Arp System,” 6 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one— 
a 


MR, KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL — 


~ pam 
FOR DOYS Grey subi ase 


WANTED intti.iiezs 
Creat line te want nese, 


of 
parti Seeuelis the’ ¢ The bagi 








por mr Address Mas Fn eps 
= =< —— 


- *. Sasonoe & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, 8° 
























H. B. BLA 
ALICE 8T 
JuLiA WA! 
Mary A. I 


TERMS—$2.50 
torthree month: 
CLuB RATES- 
Boston OFF: 
are for sale and 
The Foanagen 
J 
WomAn’s Jour 
All remittance 
and addressed ¢ 


JOURNAL. 
Specimen copi 
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